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HAT has been the reaction of 
the Catholic soldier suddenly 
uprooted from his normal civilian life 
and catapulted into the midst of war? 
What has been the effect of the im- 
pact of paganism on men who have 
been trained by the Catholic Church 
or who have come under Catholic in- 
fluence by professing a spiritual affilia- 
tion—ofttimes rather tenuous—with 
the Catholic Church? How has Cath- 
dlic education stood the supreme test 
of war? 

While the evidence that comes to 
the Military Ordinariate is not ex- 
haustive, it is sufficiently voluminous 
and so adequately “cross-sectional” 
that we are warranted in forming 
certain conclusions apropos of the 
fruits of Catholic education in a huge 
mass of men who are not too far re- 





noved from the school bench. 
Examining this data we have many 

tasons for which to thank God and 

0 praise His Holy Name. We have 
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noted in our men a firm, living faith 
—not a mere sentimental attachment 
to, the divine or a nebulous religious 
consciousness. We have found among 
them deep, abiding faith in God and 
in His Son, Christ the Redeemer; 
a devotion to the Holy Mass, the 
pivotal point of our religious life, and 
a yearning for the Sacraments and 
particularly for the Sacrament of 
Christ’s Love. We have perceived a 
profound respect, a manly affection 
for the priesthood, which is due in no 
small degree to the fine exemplification 
of priestliness manifested by the chap- 
lains, of whom forty-three have made 
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the supreme sacrifice since Pearl Har- 
bor. Many of these servicemen have 
been silent sermons, inspiration and 
edification to millions of other fine 
American boys who, unfortunately, 
were raised on an educational diet 
which could only produce spiritual 
anemia. 

These Catholic servicemen are in 
great measure your glory as Catholic 
educators. Like Cornelia, the mother 
of the Gracchi, you may hold them 
forth to this American commonwealth 
for which, under God, you formed 
them and rightfully say: “These are 
our jewels!” In this terrible epoch 
when so many sacred principles and 
cherished institutions have been 
junked; when, as our Holy Father 
stated in his first encyclical, there 
are so many defections and betrayals, 
these men, these schoolboys of yester- 
day, rise up as a great consolation to 
the Church of God and as a tangible 
vindication of the lives to which you 
have dedicated yourselves. 

Still, we should be foolhardy if, in 
feasting on the lotus leaves of these 
statistics, we should permit ourselves 
to be lulled into a lethargy; into an 
unrealistic sensation of bien-é@tre—as 
though everything were well with 
Catholic youth and manhood; as 
though all, or even nearly all Catholic 
GIs were models of Catholic belief 
and Catholic living. 

When we delve into the records, 
we find plenty of material to blast 
us skyhigh from any smugness or com- 
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placency which we might assume. 
For example, we have found thou- 
sands of Catholic boys who have never 
received Confirmation. We have 
found boys who have not been to the 
sacraments since they left Catholic 
school. This means that these boys— 
and not all of them are products of 
secular institutions—have merely been 
exposed to Catholic life, have merely 
brushed shoulders with the sacra- 
mental system of the Church and have 
been deprived of the indispensable aid 
of Divine Grace at a period of life 
when the animal rises up imperiously 
in youthful souls to dominate the su- 
pernatural. This means that there is 
something not functioning in an edu- 
cational institution which has left no 
lasting impress on a human soul which 
it has supposedly influenced for eight 
and sometimes twelve years. 


OBSERVES THREE REACTIONS 


We find here and there, all too 
often, a disquieting evidence of sub- 
jectivism—and this frequently among 
the boys who have received more 
Catholic training than among those of 
the marginal class. By subjectivism 
I mean a paradoxical attitude of mind 
whereby the man will assist regularly 
and attentively at Mass; attend the 
recitation of the Rosary; live a nor- 
mally good life until he is confronted 
with a major moral conflict. He seeks 
advice. He is apprised of the official 
doctrine of the Church regarding the 
issue. He recoils. The doctrine of the 
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Church contravenes his human plans 
or desires. He begins to vacillate. 
The objective doctrine of the Church, 
the divinely constituted teacher of 
men, proves irksome. 

There are then three possible re- 
cctions. First, he may obey the teach- 
ing of the Church, recognizing it as 
the voice of God. Secondly, he may 
recognize the teaching of the Church 
as the voice of God and yet, through 
human frailty, all the while conscious 
of his guilt, succumb to the tempta- 
tion. But, thirdly, he may say to 
himself: “That’s what the Church 
teaches, but God will understand” 
and proceed to violate God’s law. 
Not only does he violate the law but 
convinces himself that in doing so he 
is guiltless; that he has not offended 
God, even though he may have 
spurned the teaching of God’s Church. 
Here this man has, for all practical 
purposes, at least, ceased to be a 
Catholic, for he has rejected a basic 
principle of Catholicism: the infallible 
magisterium of the Church. 

Now there is far more of this atti- 
tude than you might suspect and I 
repeat that we find it in persons who 
have received Catholic education. The 
subjective morality, which is derived 
from a wholly unfounded distinction 
between the infallible teaching of the 
Church and the so-called “mind of 
God,” is the result of the subjectiv- 
im which prevails in all walks of 
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modern life from Gertrude Stein to 
Adolf Hitler. 
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Lest you think this overdrawn or 
exaggerated, let me call to your at- 
tention the attitude of so many Cath- 
olic young men and women toward 
marriage. Consider the levity with 
which they contract it in spite of all 
the catechism lessons they may have 
received regarding the Sacrament of 
Matrimony. Consider their attitude 
toward divorce, the civil demolition 
of the marriage bond. True, many of 
them will submit the question of the 
validity of their marriage to the judg- 
ment of the Church. But should the 
Church find the marriage valid though 
unfortunate, how many take the law 
in their hands and openly declare: 
“That’s what the Church says but I 
fee] that God understands.” 


Consider the question of contra- 
ception and the scores who refuse to 
bow to the Church’s teaching on the 
point by asserting that “God will 
understand”—as though God could 
be at variance with the teaching of 
His Bride. Consider the all-impor- 
tant trend of religious indifferentism 
—the modern technique of devising a 
religious common denominator for all 
men, as though Divine Revelation, 
formulated in creeds, were a variant 
quantity, subject to the fluctuations 
of human speculation and obliged to 
adjust itself to a zeitgeist or stream- 
lined modernity. Consider these and 
a dozen other pernicious trends to de- 
stroy objective truth, to juggle Divine 
Revelation and to liquidate the infal- 
lible teaching authority of Christ’s 
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Church, and you will know what I 
mean when I speak of current sub- 
jectivism. 


Duty oF TEACHING DOocTRINE 


Now all this poses a very serious 
problem for Catholic educators who 
are dedicated to the teaching of im- 
mutable truth and objective morality, 
whether their particular field of en- 
deavor be history, literature, mathe- 
matics or religion. This is not solely 
the task of the teacher of religion. 
It penetrates the field of every Catho- 
lic educator. It indicates that we all 
have the duty of stressing the reality 
of God’s revealed truth; the immuta- 
bility of truth which in turn begets 
an objective morality; of emphasizing 
the Divine mission of the Church to 
teach truth. It means that we, first 
of all, must set the example by know- 
ing the mind of the Church expressed 
in papal documents and by giving to 
it not a grudging compliance but a 
genuine, prompt, intelligent assent. 


I often wonder how many Catholic 
educators, motivated by an honest but 
misguided scientific approach, have 
unconsciously weakened the faith of 
their charges by placing in their hands 
or even by obliging them to consult, as 
supplementary reading, works which 
are not only un-Catholic but posi- 
tively anti-Christian, “fundamenta 
religionis evertentes.” What may have 
been legitimately permitted to post- 
graduate students is not suited to the 
uninformed minds of high school and 
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college boys and girls. Such educators 
not only do a disservice to the Church 
of God but they positively expose 
themselves to its most severe penalties, 
excommunication not excluded. 


When Leo XIII opened the Vati- 
can archives to the scholars of the 
world, he allayed the fears of some 
dissenting counsellors by stating that 
the Church has nothing to fear from 
the truth. But it must be the truth, 
not error, no matter how specious or 
how modern it may be. We stand 
“in loco parentis”’ to teach the truth 
but God forbid that we expose these 
precious young souls to error. 


Hence, in this hour, when our stu- 
dents are to go forth into a world in 
which error masquerades as modern- 
ity, our duty is greater, more sacred 
than ever before. We cannot tem- 
porize any more than the Christians 
of the first three centuries. We are 
not pagans and we cannot dissimulate 
values and principles. We cannot 
hunt with the hounds and run with 
the hare. In spite of all the leveling 
appeals to homogeneity and cohesion, 
we are different in our attitude to life 
and we must stand before the world 
for that way of life. We must de- 
bunk the so-called realism for what it 
is—materialism, naturalism, pagan 
expediency. We must prepare our 
young people to meet it; to recognize 
it beneath its saccharine coating; to 
resist it; to despise it in the days after 
they pass through our school portals 
into the drama of life. 
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Teacninc “Complete Lire” 


To do this we must be constantly 
conscious that we are not teaching 
history or science, literature or math- 
ematics. We must realize that first 
and foremost we are teaching sancti- 
fed human beings, and that we are 
teaching them how to live a complete 
life as individuals, as members of the 
family, the unit of society, and as 
members of the dual, perfect societies 
of Church and State. If we neglect 
any one of these factors, we shall have 
failed in our lofty vocations of Chris- 
tian educators. 

Too often we have stressed the in- 
dividual aspect. Too often we have 
been satisfied with formalistic adher- 
ence, with lip service. Unfortunately, 
we have not always blown upon the 
embers to make them glow like living 
coals with the intimate consciousness 
of their integration into the Mystical 
Body of Christ which was the obses- 
sion of St. Paul and the early Chris- 
tians, and which accounts for the fact, 
enunciated by Cardinal Newman, 
that the Church’s greatest conquests 
were achieved before Constantine’s 
edict of tolerance. 


In how many high schools have 
we undertaken to uphold before our 
pupils the sacred dignity of the family 
as the tabernacle of God, as the 
cradle of the human race, as the bul- 
wark of society? As a writer in the 
current issue of America remarks, we 
often speak of religious vocations, but 
how often have we developed in our 
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schools a realization of the true, the 
lofty vocation to marriage; to the 
participation in the almighty creative 
act of God exemplified in parenthood ? 
True, we have made stereotyped allu- 
sions to these truths, but how many 
Catholic schools do anything direct, 
to prepare an adolescent girl or boy 
to assume the terrible responsibilities 
of Christian marital living; of moth- 
erhood or fatherhood ? 

I fear that too many of us, un- 
mindful or unappreciative of the high 
degree of contemporary adolescent 
precocity, are shrugging it off with 
the thought or the hope that it will 
be taken care of somehow later on. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, high school 
marks education’s journey’s end for 
the vast majority of our boys and 
girls. Then who will take care of 
it all later on . . . the movies; the 
circulating library at the corner drug 
store; the daily press with its unend- 
ing litany of shipwrecked marriages 
and legalized adulteries; the “smart 
aleck” fellow employes in the office 
or the shop? 

It seems to me that “an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure” 
and that we should approach this 
problem moderately, modestly but 
realistically, at least in the last year 
of high school, on the assumption 
that Jack or Jill may never get to a 
Catholic College before the forces of 
paganism all but neutralize all the 
religious ‘instruction which we have 
given with so much sacrifice through 
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the years. Why not crystalize all the 
teaching by supplementing the funda- 
mental educational influence of the 
home with a design for Christian 
family life, if we are really convinced 
that the regenerated Christian family 
is the secret of regenerated Christian 
society ? 


Neep oF HicH ScHOoL TRAINING 


Take another case in point. Prac- 
tically every boy in fourth-year high 
schoo] within a few months, even 
before graduation, will be inducted 
into the armed forces. Are we giving 
this boy the traditional fourth-year 
course in dogma and morals? Or are 
we as yet unconscious of the fact 
that in a very short time he is going 
to be taken away from home and 
school and thrown into the complex 
moral situations engendered by bar- 
racks life? In a few months he is 
going to confront the stark realities 
of military life. What are we doing 
to condition him to meet:this tremen- 
dous spiritual and psychological im- 
pact? 

In these days, then, there should be 
first of all an intensified drive to raise 
the supernatural level of the lives of 
these boys, over and beyond the stand- 
ards set for ordinary high school boys. 
Frequent and daily Mass; frequent, 
fervent and voluntary daily Commun- 
ion should be stressed. Devotion to 
Our Blessed Lady should be in- 
creased. They are going to need all 
the spiritual vitamins they can get 
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when they are hurled into military 
life. All the instruction, religious or 
otherwise, will not avail when temp- 
tation looms large and alluring. Those 
are the moments when only grace 
can preserve, for our struggle, as the 
Apostle warns, is not with flesh and 
blood but with powers and princi- 
palities. 

And still, this concerted spiritual 
effort should be complemented by a 
positive, constructive program to pre- 
pare these youngsters for the materi- 
alistic mentalities with which they 
will perforce come into contact 
twenty-four hours after they leave 
the induction center. Can we not de- 
vise some type of brief course with a 
few lectures by a Catholic physician 
and a series of stern, plain moral 
talks by a priest, to give boys in this 
category the correct slant on these 
problems; the accurate analysis of 
deeply personal situations and their 
relation to decent Christian living, 
before the so-called realists give them 
their animalesque design for living? 


I feel that to shun or sidestep or 
defer this question is to fall short 
in our whole educational endeavor. 
It would appear to be tantamount 
to a failure to prepare our boys for 
life, for life eternal to be attained 
by right living “hic et nunc”—and 
that is supposedly our aim, our goal. 
















Apropos of this noble purpose of 
building Catholic men and women 
for full life, there is much which 
might also be said of our alleged 
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relative apathy in engendering in our 
adolescents an active civic conscious- 
ness. Archbishop Mitty of San Fran- 
cisco masterfully presented this aspect 
of Catholic education but a few weeks 
ago at the dedication of the Serra 
High School in San Mateo. I do 
not mean that we should be shaping 
embryo politicians and vote-getters. 
But I do believe that we should more 
definitely encourage our young men 
and women to identify themselves 
with worthwhile, progressive civic 
groups and movements in their re- 
spective communities. If they do noth- 
ing else, they will articulate in these 
groups the Catholic viewpoint on 
important contemporary issues. In- 
deed, they will more often than not 
astound their non-Catholic fellow 
citizens with the soundly progressive 
attitudes of the Catholic Church in 
their community, a Church which too 
many are convinced is reactionary, 
befogged and enveloped in clouds of 
ritualistic incense. It was once re- 
marked that some of us have prepared 
our students for the society of the 
Social Register rather than for the 
society of this twentieth century be- 
deviled by social and economic ills for 
which the Church has solid principles. 

We could say much more on this 
important duty of the Catholic high 
school of correlating the lives of their 
students with the civic community in 
which they live and work. We might 
discuss our mediocre success—indeed 
our failure—in meeting the education- 
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al challenge of the foreign-language 
groups, the children of the steerage, 
as revealed by surveys of military 
chaplains. But that would embrace 
another paper. I fear that I have al- 
ready trespassed on your tolerance 
and patience. However, I trust that 
you will accept these observations, or 
random rantings, if you prefer it 
thus, in the spirit in which they are 
offered and from the amateurish 
source from which they come. Pos- 
sibly many of you have thought of 
a dozen objections and rebuttals. 
Fortunately for me, this is not a de- 
bate but an address. Hence, I shall 
undoubtedly be saved many well-de- 
served humiliations. But whatever 
the case may be, I am deeply grateful 
to you for the opportunity of laying 
before you certain thoughts which 
have suggested themselves as a result 
of reports and conversations with 
chaplains and of letters and talks with 
dozens of GI Joes. 

After all, GI Joe of today is adult 
civilian America of tomorrow, just 
as he was the school boy of yesterday. 
At this moment you have in your 
hands the potential dynamic young 
manhood and womanhood of tomor- 
row who are destined to renew and 
replenish the forces of the earth. 
Whether they will replenish it; how 
they will renew it; whether we are 
heading for another “Tragic Era” 
of reconstruction, will depend in no 
small degree on how Catholic edu- 
cators set their course. 












Reprinted from 


HERE is scarcely a week dur- 

ing which the Mexican press 
does not contain optimistic predic- 
tions regarding the growing economic 
prosperity of the country and ful- 
some prognostications concerning the 
prospects for an early and beneficial 
industrialization. There is scarcely 
a plane leaving Mexico which does 
not contain its number of American 
businessmen who voice their convic- 
tion that Mexico is well on the way 
to economic solvency and that the 
postwar era bids fair to produce an 
upswing such as the country has never 
known. 


This happy note is sometimes 
marred by the statistics published by 
the Ministry of Economy. More 
recently still, Manuel Gomez Merin, 
President of Accion Nacional and one 
of the most astute lawye?ts and econo- 
mists in Mexico, demonstrated in the 
pages of the review La Nacion that 
far from moving toward prosperity, 
the Mexican people were in the grip 
of one of the worst cases of under- 
production and under-consumption in 
the history of the Republic. 

These contradictory appraisals strike 
at the root of every attempt to evalu- 
ate the course of events in Mexico and 
constitute the basic point of departure 
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for an understanding of the currents 
prevalent in the country. If produc- 
tion has decreased, as it is perfectly- 
evident that it has, if importations 
have been insufficient to satisfy the 
needs of the mass of people, the only 
logical conclusion is that the Mexican 
Revolution, as a working institution, 
has fallen far short of its goal and in 
the course of nearly thirty-five years 
of preaching agrarianism has not 
given the Mexican peasant and worker 
that minimum of well-being to which 
they aspire. 


A Grim ANALYsIS 


There is no sense in analyzing 
Mexican politics, divorcing it from 
the economic realities. There is no 
point in harping on ideologies or dis- 
coursing on social currents without a 
clear and comprehensive panorama of 
just what Mexico is, what it produces, 
and what its people eat. 

A few weeks ago, the former Min- 
ister of Education, Dr. Octavio Vejar 
Vazquez, president of a committee for 
the study of postwar problems and 
prospects, delivered a lecture before 
the staff of the Mexican army in 
which he devoted considerable atten- 
tion to an examination of the actual 
resources of Mexico and the state of 
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its economic life at the present time. 
Vejar Vazquez has the virtue of being 
one of the few Mexicans of prestige 
who are not given to sugar-coating 
realities. He is no revolutionary 
demagogue, full of rhetoric and prone 
to look upon his country as having 
reached the millenium. 

As an introduction to Mexico, this 
speech ranks as one of the best docu- 
ments yet to come out of the country. 
Much of the criticism of the trend of 
Mexican economics comes from oppo- 
sition sources. Much of it is directed 
toward discrediting the regime in 
power. Vejar Vazquez, on the other 
hand, belongs to the government and 
has held distinguished positions under 
it. He enjoys obviously the confidence 
and esteem of President Avila Ca- 
macho and for this reason his analysis 
merits the most serious consideration 
of all interested in arriving at con- 
clusions as to how things are shaping 
up in the Republic south of our 
borders. 

One of the most startling affiirma- 
tions regarding the land question and 
the productive activities to which the 
land is now being devoted, is the fact 
that of the total national domain of 
200,000,000 acres, only 7,000,000 are 
now producing. ‘This infinitely small 
proportion represents both private 
properties and the communal lands 
organized under the system of the 
ejido. 

Corn, incidentally, is the most basic 
product in the Mexican diet and the 
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source of sustenance for the millions 
of Mexican peasants. ‘Testimony of 
the inadequacy of the production of 
this item may be seen in the increasing 
dependence on importation from Ar- 
gentina. For the first time in history, 
Mexico and Argentina have developed 
a fairly lively trade and the chief 
product of importation is corn and 
wheat, aimed at alleviating in part, 
at least, the extreme scarcity from 
which Mexico is suffering. 

It may be said, parenthetically, that 
the growing political tension between 
Argentina and the rest of the Ameri- 
can Republics, reflected in the periodic 
denunciation of the government of 
Edelmiro Farrell, has had no effect 
whatever on the desire of Mexicans 
to consume such Argentine grain as 
can be imported. There is no month 
during which Argentine vessels do not 
arrive at Tampico, Veracruz and 
Acapulco, laden with these items. 


ContTRADICTORY STATEMENT 


Curiously enough, on the very same 
day that Foreign Minister Ezequiel 
Padilla, visiting Havana, stated to 
the press that Mexico was already 
carrying out economic sanctions 
against Argentina, the newspapers of 
Mexico City announced with glee 
that 100,000 tons of Argentine wheat 
had reached Tampico and was ready 
for distribution. This contradiction 


illustrates once more how wide is the 
abyss between fiction and reality. 
As regards wheat, some 60,000 
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acres have been eliminated in the past 
thirty years, reducing the production 
of this grain. The bean, so funda- 
mental in Mexico and so much a part 
of the national cuisine, has fared no 
better. Four hundred and seventy 
thousand acres less are now growing 
the black and red beans of Mexico 
than in 1914. The Mexican people 
are paying the price of this shrinking 
food production in the ever increasing 
prices, the growing scarcity, and the 
discouraging effort to obtain what 
little is available in the public market. 
The 400 per cent increase in the cost 
of living which has occurred during 
the past five or six years is reflected 
with almost pathetic intensity in the 
desperate attempts to make ends meet. 


Mexico possesses at the present 
time some thirty million head of cat- 
tle. Nevertheless, meat has soared 
in price and has become almost an 
article of extreme luxury. The aver- 
age daily consumption per inhabitant 
is around thirty-eight grams. The 
mineral wealth of Mexico is pro- 
verbial. The great oil fields of Tam- 
pico; the silver and copper mines and 
the unexploited resources, make the 
Republic one of the best endowed 
from this point of view in the western 
hemisphere. 

What is the result of this wealth, 
much of which is virtually untapped ? 
During the past fifteen years, the 
actual production of minerals has de- 
creased some 24 per cent and the 
amount of oil and related petroleum 
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products is one-fifth of what it was in 
1921. More curious still is the fact 
that in 1943, Mexico, one of the great 
oil producing nations of the world, 
was forced to import petroleum from 
the United States. 


Imports INCREASE 


The balance sheet of foreign trade 
is not much more encouraging. Dur- 
ing the past ten years there has been 
an increase of 700,000,000 pesos in 
imports while exports over the same 
period of time have increased only 
325,000,000 pesos. The monetary 
problem, with the accompanying infla- 
tion, has been the most serious problem 
with which the Mexican government 
has been faced. The public debt in 
1943 was over a billion pesos. The 
amount of currency in circulation was 
over three billion. The result was 
an excess of actual currency which 
reached the staggering amount of 200 
per cent over actual needs. 

Two billion pesos are deposited in 
banks and at the same time the Mexi- 
can peasant can hardly obtain the bare 
minimum indispensable for existence. 
Wages run in most of the states of 
the Republic under one peso per day 
and, in some cases, reach the all time 
low of sixty centavos, which in Amer- 
ican terms is exactly twelve cents. 

If one examines the educational 
ledger, the result is not much more 
encouraging. There are some 4,000,- 
000 children of school age in the 
entire Republic. Of this number the 
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most liberal estimate places 1,800,000 
as the proportion which actually at- 
tend school. In a word, 55 per cent 
of all the children of Mexico attend 
no school at all. The consequence is 
that on the basis of the best official 
estimates one-third of the entire popu- 
lation is completely illiterate. 


State UNPREPARED 


A large part of the responsibility 
for this educational situation rests 
squarely on those who in the name of 
the Revolution destroyed the effec- 
tiveness of the teaching institutions 
under religious auspices. The slight- 
est contact with Mexican education 
makes it perfectly clear that the 
State, as such, does not possess the 
means nor the personnel to meet the 
needs of the millions of Mexicans 
who should receive instruction. From 
the moment that all cooperation be- 
tween State and Church was broken, 
the decline set in. The Church was 
willing and capable of shouldering 
part of the burden as it had done 
brilliantly in the past. The Mexican 
Revolution rendered the Mexican 
people the dubious service of assum- 
ing all activity for the State: for a 
State which was woefully unprepared 
to carry on and whose resources were 
quite inadequate to the task at hand. 

The above resumé is not inspired 
by the desire to present the Mexican 
panorama in the most pessimistic 
light. It is suggested to show that 
certain basic realities of Mexico are 
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too frequently glossed over in the 
name of a false romanticism. In the 
United States, we have become ac- 
customed to a “Brave New World” 
concept of things Latin American 
which depicts Mexico as well as the 
other Republics as dynamic democra- 
cies, well on the way toward stability. 


Mexico is merely a case in point. 
The statistics quoted above are rock 
bottom and indisputable. They eman- 
ate from the Ministry of Economy 
and represent the best figures from 
government sources themselves. No 
discussion of Mexican affairs can be 
realistic unless it takes as the point 
of departure the economic, social and 
educational realities. 

The Mexican Revolution, as a 
working institution, has been criti- 
cized from the Catholic point of view 
principally for its ideological faults 
and for the vigor of its anti-clerical- 
ism. True as this is, the real failure 
of the Revolution is to be found in 
the fact that it has not accomplished 
the primary purpose that it set for 
itself; namely, the economic better- 
ment of the mass of peasants. 

We can leave aside education, the 
religious persecution and the like for 
the moment. Has the Mexican Revo- 
lution, purely as a material achieve- 
ment, given the humble Indian peasant 
more to eat? If we put the question 
on this basis, the answer must be 
no. I have examined statistics from 
friendly and from hostile sources on 
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this point. I have seen the Mexican today he eats less, pays more for it, 
peasant all over the Republic, in the and lives more precariously than he 
flesh. The answer unhappily is that did thirty years ago. 


It Is Sweet to Die for One’s Country 


Men have been saying this for very many centuries and 
they have been saying it very lately and it needs to be said, 
for it is true. The man who wouldn’t die for his country 
is of little use to it alive. But, there is a corollary to this 
that isn’t said so emphatically viz, a country should sacrifice 
itself for a single member of it. Men should be willing to die 
as generously to save a single man from slavery as to save a 
nation from it. It is this new point that marks off democracy 
from Communism; Statism from Christianity. The ants die 
for the ant hill as the human ants of Russia do but with 
Christians the man is always the measure of the State and the 
State is holy only because a man is—THE Lazpor LEADER, 
February 17, 1945. 


-Liberty and License 


As an American I am guaranteed my right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, but only so long as I exercise my 
rights within certain definite limits. I am not permitted to live 
a life of crime, to violate the liberties of others nor to pursue 
happiness by driving an automobile at a speed of seventy-five 
miles an hour along a crowded thoroughfare. No, liberty 
without restraint becomes license. Hence the very moral 
laws which proclaim our individual rights, at the same time 
impose restrictions which protect the rights of others.—The Rev. 
Raymond 8. Clancy in THE Wack Earner, February 2, 1945. 











Why Rural Life? 
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Reprinted from The CoMMONWEAL* 


N annual crop of several servings 

of string beans and a few dozen 
tomatoes— plus the maintenance of 
a small compost heap in the far corner 
of an over-shaded suburban backyard 
—is hardly adequate preparation for 
the proceedings of a full dress rural 
life conference. The train ride to 
Cincinnati fortunately provided a few 
hints along the way. Especially west 
of Columbus, where the land is flat 
and the soil dark and _ rich-looking, 
if hardly in a class with the fertile 
“black velvet” of which Iowans are 
so proud. It is the dying of the year; 
the trees bordering the fields were 
bare. In this area thick shocks of 
withered corn stalks are stacked in 
orderly fashion row on row. Here 
and there flecks of gold punctuate 
what on a grey day is a generally dis- 
mal landscape; ripened and dried ears 
of corn, bright splashes of orange and 
gold, vivid fruits of the harvest oc- 
casionally lie heaped in little piles 
between the rows. 

It is quite beyond me whether these 
precious kernels have been set aside 
for seed purposes, for their normal 
function out that way of fattening 
hogs, or even to become grist for some 
unknown mills. But they certainly 
look well right now. So too do the 


tender shoots of winter rye or winter 
wheat, whose straight thin rows pro- 
vide a hopefully green carpet blanket- 
ing certain of these fields where the 
shocks of lifeless corn stalks stand 
against the sky. Whatever the new 
sowing is, I gather that it is something 
for turning under to build up the soil 
fer the crops of future years. 

The slowly moving landscape is 
often dotted with rooting grey and 
black porkers, flocks of gleaming 
white chickens, and sizable flocks of 
grazing dun grey sheep. Many of 
the cattle along the railroad tracks 
in that part of Ohio look small and 
black. As we draw closer to Cincin- 
nati the countryside becomes more 
rolling. Farms and fields give way 
to woodlands. For miles we follow 
what is at this time of year a narrow, 
placid, muddy stream which my un- 
communicative Army Air Corps trav- 
eling companion (home for his first 
furlough in two years) identifies as 
the Miami. And after hours of look- 
ing out on field and forest, the young 
PFC next to him allows in a quiet 
Southern draw] that Ohio is a right 
good state. Was it the insufferable 
heat in the car or incurable lethargy 
that inspired the feeling that the tiny. 
bungalows on stilts high on the steep 
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banks of the silken-smooth Miami 
with its tubby rowboats were some- 
how more inviting than the more solid 
houses on the well-ordered cornfields 
we had passed earlier in the after- 
noon? 


A sharp contrast to all this is Cin- 
cinnati’s Netherland Plaza, where 
the conference took place. Even a 
weary New Yorker would recognize 
it as a real skyscraper in the heart 
of a bustling downtown district. The 
lobby, foyers and convention rooms 
are vast and lavish, with high ceilings, 
occasional mother-of-pearl mosaics 
and, now and then, hanging chande- 
liers which simply drip with glitter- 
ing glass ornament. Nothing farther 
removed from the simplicity and prox- 
imity to the soil in rural life could 
be imagined. In fact, the only visible 
touch from the country came from 
the Ladies of the Grail of Loveland 
(sic), Ohio (population in 1900: 
1,280). They had brought a few 
pumpkins, squash and other farm 
products for display at one entrance 
to the convention’s exhibits. 


Lapies oF THE GRAIL 

It was, in fact, the cheery Ladies 
of the Grail, hostesses at their 183- 
acre farm near Loveland earlier in 
the day, who evoked the greatest en- 
thusiasm of the delegates I found mill- 
ing around the corridors upon my 
arrival. One priest put it very well: 
“T don’t know what those Grail peo- 
ple have, but they’ve got something.” 
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Shortly thereafter, smiling Dr. van 
Kersbergen, who is head of the Grail 
in America, appeared, surrounded by 
a bevy of her youthful attentive 
charges in flowered pinafores. Strik- 
ing as was the obvious zest, devotion 
to their leader and unfailing cheeri- 
ness of these young students, it was 
the poise of each and all which was 
the most impressive. No trace of 
schoolgirl nervousness or unease was 
apparent no matter how numerous 
the introductions or how imposing- 
looking the high ecclesiastic. Many 
in the happy circle were of high school 
age and were merely temporary stu- 
dents at Grailville, but I have rarely 
encountered a group which seemed 
so readily to take everything in its 
stride. 

Next time we saw the girls in ac- 
tion was in the hotel’s lavish “Pavil- 
lion Caprice,” a large oval room with 
walls in plain red, white, silver and 
pale blue lighted to bring out color 
contrasts and modernistic simplicity. 
Here they fascinated a large audience 
by performing Flemish, Swedish and 
American folk dances and then draw- 
ing city high school girls from the 
overflow audience showed them how 
to join in their increasingly intricate 
steps and figures. 

The flowered pinafores with their 
varied colors proved particularly use- 
ful in this connection, since each color 
would designate a pair of partners 
in the various formations. And what 
was remarkable here was not so much 
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that it took the Cincinnati high school 
girls so little time to get the knack 
of the simpler routines but that they 
were so enamored of the whole idea. 
When volunteers from the audience 
were mentioned, they packed the large 
floor as if it were the two-by-four 
dance space of a New York night 
dub. The high school boys and girls 
in rural garb who performed a fully 
rehearsed Virginia Reel to the tunes 
of a high school “cowboy band,” also 
enjoyed it just as thoroughly. Seem- 
ingly no one could get enough. The 
discussion on Reading for Rural Life 
going on concurrently in the nearby 
“Hall of Mirrors” was woefully neg- 
lected. What was the secret? 

Miss Barbara Ellenwald, one of 
the slightly more mature representa- 
tives of the Grail, threw out some 
hints about it. She told the waiting 
performers and the audience about the 
importance of people doing things 
together—working, singing, playing, 
praying together. She presented folk 
dancing as a symbolic act expressive 
of the joy of accomplishing a common 
achievement. In this atomistic, self- 
centered, sorely-divided world the 
Grail believes that we must rediscover 
how to accomplish things together. 
That may be one reason why the 
Catholic Worker, labor groups and 
cooperatives often make a point of 
going in for folk dancing. But that 
only partly explains everyone’s en- 
thusiasm for the square dancing that 
night or the real function in rural 
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life of a form of group recreation 
which has long been threatening to 
become a lost art. 

It is even less possible to analyze 
the true nature of the Grail without 
considerable first-hand study. In Eu- 
rope, as I understand it, the attractive 
young women who joined the move- 
ment dedicated their lives principally 
to working in factories side by side 
with the daughters of the poor. 
Eventually they sought to win their 
fellow-workers and the families of 
the workers to the standard of Christ. 
Neatly garbed in ordinary clothes and 
undergoing the same labors, they 
reached many whom grinding pov- 
erty, hard working conditions and 
insecurity had made all but inacces- 
sible to the clergy. The Grail sought 
to be a leaven in the inhuman work- 
shops of western Europe and under- 
took an apostolate among the women 
of the depressed urban proletariat. 

Over here the Grail is apparently 
engaged in building up the family 
from a rural angle. As her contribu- 
tion to the many-sided discussion on 
postwar reconstruction, led by the 
President of the Conference, bluff and 
and genial Bishop Schlarman of 
Peoria, Ill., in the Hall of Mirrors, 
Miss Janet. Kalven told how her 
associates were trying to develop a 
new type of young woman—the “val- 
iant woman” spoken of in the Bible, 
who recognizes the greatness of her 
true role of wife, mother and mistress 


of the household. It is a role which 
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is intensely feminine and one which 
is most fully brought out by life on a 
family-centered small farm. ‘Take, 
for instance, the poultry and livestock. 
Since a woman wants them as pets 
whom she can call and love by name, 
there must not be too many of them. 
A small farm is ample to provide 
the feed for the beloved cow, a few 
pigs and not too many ducks and 
chickens. In addition to her deep 
maternal instinct, woman _ enjoys 
variety; the family-centered farm— 
which is devoted primarily to supply- 
ing the food and feed required for 
home consumption—involves an in- 
finite variety of satisfying little tasks 
for the mistress of the household. 


Finally it is important that the 
farms be small enough to be close to- 
gether and constitute a genuine rural 
community where the woman can 
have the fellowship of her neighbors. 
If this whole pattern rests on a 
strong spiritual foundation, the young 
woman of today can achieve her true 
fulfillment. Miss Kalven didn’t say 
this, but I think it worth presenting 
the obvious contrast between such a 
creative mode of living and the un- 
satisfying alternative of a life in which 
soap operas, continual movies, fre- 
quent bridge parties, movie and slick 
women’s magazines and the like play 
the leading role. Does the city woman 
really have the better of it, especially 
now that the country is no longer so 
primitive or remote? 


These are the sorts of vista which 
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the Grail opens to the girls of high 
school and college age—still unde- 
cided and still responsive to the at- 
traction of great ideals and noble 
horizons. Grailville provides year- 
round courses in Catholic rural living 
and all sorts of shorter institutes. The 
girls are particularly elated right 
now that the first young couple is 
planning to set up a homestead in 
the immediate vicinity of their 183 
acres at Loveland. 


Catuotic Rurat Lire CONFERENCE 


This consideration of woman as a 
person whose profoundly emotional 
nature reaches the greatest fulfillment 
in the creative activities of a family- 
centered farm leads directly to a 
further consideration: what is the 
Catholic Rural Life Conference it- 
self all about? Another vital ques- 
tion. For I venture to assert that 
there is not another American organ- 
ization which after three days of con- 
tinuous meetings would continue to 
manifest so marked a degree of en- 
thusiasm and hope. Why is the belief 
of the rural lifers in their cause so 
ardent and abiding? It cannot all be 
ascribed to the dynamism, conviction 
and tireless zeal of Monsignor Luigi 
Ligutti. 


Contrast the situation in other 


movements. Co-op leaders are enthusi- 
astic, too, but cooperatives are only 
instruments in a much wider complex- 
us of urban or rural life. They serve 
as a good means toward broader ends. 
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So, also, with the labor movement. 
It, too, deals only with a part—again 
a highly important part—in a social 
entity which is far more comprehen- 
sive. It is another means toward the 
good life for individual and com- 
munity. But sound rural life as envi- 
sioned by the Conference comes far 
closer to becoming a complete end in 
itself. The movement is far less con- 
cerned with attaining certain mater- 
ial or institutional objectives of an 
economic sort, but deals with the very 
stuff of human living itself. 

What is the ideal the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference holds 
forth? On the one hand there is the 
family-centered farm—ordinarily not 
more than 40 acres and often less. 
Here a man and his wife and chil- 
dren devote themselves primarily to 
becoming self-sustzining as to food 
and feed, with certain crops and 
handicrafts produced for the sake of 
meeting cash needs. Such a farm in- 
telligently selected and managed pro- 
vides a security for the family far 
beyond that possible in the uncertain 
industrial world. Children are an 
economic asset, since food is plentiful 
and they can begin to help around the 
place at an early age. Furthermore 
no environment is better than the 
farm for developing initiative, re- 
sponsibility, manual dexterity, crea- 
tiveness, appreciation of the beauties 
of nature, and, if it is a component 
part of a good rural community, good 
social attitudes. 
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In the second place the Conference 
is strong for part-time farming. 
As First-Vice-President Rev. Patrick 
Quinlan of Brookfield Center, Con- 
necticut, explained it at one of the 
sectional meetings, a man should have 
at least an acre of arable land to 
qualify as a part-time farmer. This 
will enable him to reduce his living 
costs by producing all the vegetables 
he would otherwise have to buy at 
the store. It may even enable him to 
produce a small cash crop. All this 
is particularly useful if he works in 
a seasonal industry and it serves as 
a real cushion whenever he is laid off. 
He has room and light and air to raise 
a family, while the cultivation of a 
plot of ground of this size enables 
him and his family to develop the 
rural virtues outlined above. If he 
does it well, he may eventually want 
to devote all his time to farming, 
and almost certainly his children will 
develop that love of the land which 
may lead to their going in for the 
real thing—when they reach adult- 
hood—full-fledged rural life on the 
small farm. 


To what extent is this good life 
possible for any appreciable number 
of Americans? There are many ob- 
stacles. Foremost is the unavailability 
of good farm land. The Army is said 
to have some 8,000,000 acres around 
its various temporary posts, but there 
is no other single source available of 
any size. Unless some definite pro- 
visions are made which give such 
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groups as returning veterans direct 
access to it, this land will be snapped 
up by larger farmers or by agricul- 
tural corporations riding on the trend 
toward larger and larger agricultural 
units. The very fact that the crea- 
tion of family-size farm units—which 
is much more practicable now because 
of rural electrification and other tech- 
nical advances—goes directly against 
those prevailing tendencies which are 
creating a new dispossessed rural pro- 
letariat, is itself a great obstacle. 


Part-TIME FARMING 


Besides, few city folk realize how 
much knowledge, experience, manual 
skill, versatility and intelligence are 
required for successful farming. For 
those who are inspired to settle on 
the land for the first time, for in- 
stance, Father Quinlan recommends 
beginning with part-time agriculture. 
After the war the competition 
against larger farm enterprises will be 
too stiff for beginners. By keeping 
one foot in industry while he gingerly 
places one foot on the land, a man 
can find out whether he can gradu- 
ally acquire enough rural lore as he 
goes along to make a success of full- 
time farming. And that points to a 
need stressed in the speech of Bishop 
Muench of Fargo, N. D., who. with 
Bishop Ryan of Bismarck, S. D., has 
long been one of the Conference’s 
leading lights. Bishop Muench called 
for a new orientation of education 
in rural areas and towns adjacent to 
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rural areas. (For the latter he strong- 
ly recommended Getting Acquainted 
with Agriculture published by the 
Interstate Press of Danville, Ill.) 
Instead of the urban slant in so many 
of the textbooks still used in rural 
areas, he called for texts which would 
inculcate love for farm life, respect 
for the talent and rdéle of the farmer, 
emphasis on farm mechanics and 
homemaking and vocational agricul- 
tural guidance. Indeed keeping young 
people on the farm is one of the chief 
objectives of the Rural Life Confer- 
ence. Then he would establish folk 
schools on the Danish model which 
give adults a broad general education 
and instruct them in home crafts. 
Bishop Ryan, for his part, did not 
see how sound rural life could be built 
up unless government took a hand. 
He is rightfully fearful of the danger 
of the abuse of power which arises 
from leaving so much to the State, 
but there are certain matters which 
only the State has the facilities to 
handle. He greatly stressed the need 
for government redistribution of in- 
dustry and population in the common 
interest, for the war has further ag- 
gravated our economically unhealthy 
distribution. In such matters as soil 
conservation, taxation to prevent spec- 
ulation in land, maintaining commod- 
ity prices, agricultural rehabilitation 
a la FSA, maintenance of a family 
wage for farm labor, abolishing dis- 
criminatory freight rates, irrigation, 
public health and enabling the return- 
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ing soldier to acquire good land at 
non-inflated prices, only government 
authorities of some kind are capable 
of taking the needed action. But 
this in turn demands an ever-alert 
citizenry to thwart any accompany- 
ing abuse of power. It might be men- 
tioned in this connection that irriga- 
tion is one means of opening up new 
lands for division into smaller farms 
of the type envisioned. 


Another is suggested by the situa- 
tion in the Diocese of Wichita, Kan- 
sas, where there is some thought of 
buying some of the homes for defense 
workers which were built on good 
farm land where soft water can be 
had only 14 feet below the surface of 
the ground. The trick—to use a 
Kappo Phelan term—will be to secure 
the property before the housing au- 
thorities tear down the temporary 
dwellings, a number of which are said 
to be sound and solid. 


In Cincinnati itself, Rev. Joseph 
V. Urbain, Archdiocesan Rural Life 
Director, secured a plot of 180 acres 
only four miles from the city of Ham- 
ilton. He is building up a new parish, 
which now consists of 40 families, 
three-quarters of them part-time and 
the rest full-time farmers. He urges 
each family to produce enough to 
provide for its own needs, plus one 
cash crop—thus far- strawberries, 
which have netted as much as $300 
for one of the families. Father Ur- 
bain made this possible for low-in- 
come city families by making plots 
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available where necessary for as little 
as $5.00 per month. The settlers 
learn about the soil from a rural dis- 
cussion group. There is a community 
barn and common pasture, while 
every family owns a cow or shares 
ownership with one or two others. 
The building of the parish house at 
“Queen’s Acres” gives an indication 
of the spirit in the thing. Except for 
the plastering, which required a skill 
in which none of the homesteaders 
were proficient, it was completed en- 
tirely by the parishioners themselves. 
When they were pouring concrete for 
the basement, the wooden forms twice 
gave way, yet they kept right at it 
until two in the morning when the 
job was complete. 

No doubt there are similar projects 
in certain other dioceses, but there is 
little indication that they are very 
numerous or have been attempted 
on any large scale. And wartime 
building restrictions are still a tough 
obstacle, too. Taken all in all Gran- 
ger, Iowa, and its various rural coun- 
terparts provide unmistakable evi- 
dence that at least in certain areas 
of our land diversified family-type 
farming is practicable, as is part-time 
farming, too. No doubt the biggest 
job of the Rural Life Conference is 
educational, a task in which the per- 
sonal contacts which its meetings af- 
ford play no small part. The fact that 
more than 1,500 members, delegates 
and guests registered at the Nether- 
land Plaza from all parts of the 
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country is an index of their current 
momentum and success. 

The evangelical leaders of this 
promising movement have set them- 
selves a hard row to hoe. What they 
want, although practicable and highly 
desirable from a long-range Christian 
and democratic point of view, runs 
counter to the dominant trends of our 
day. The rural lifers have set them- 
selves a tremendous task and the re- 
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turn to peacetime activities gives them 
an unparalleled opportunity. They 
have no illusions that there is any 
chance of gaining universal accept- 
ance for their panacea. If they in- 
fluence any sizable proportion of our 
rural people they will be doing well. 
I have a feeling that if anyone could 
make a perceptible dent on the public 
mind in this matter, these present en- 
thusiasts can do it. 


The Natives Could Pray 


“Father,” said the young bo’sun home from the Solomon 
Islands, as we sat side by side on a bus, “I spent twenty months 
in the Solomons, and I want to tell you how much I admired 
those natives. They may be poor savages, but they certainly 
know their Catholic religion. I am a Catholic myself, but it 
surprised me to see that they could say all the Latin prayers 
and follow the Mass in Latin, from the youngest to the oldest.” 

He went on to tell of his other interesting experiences, but 
this was the outstanding fact in all his observations, that these 
people, who, a short time before, had been sunk in the depths of 
barbarism, were now such good Catholics that they knew 
more about the Mass than he did, although he had been brought 
up in a Catholic family, in a Catholic neighborhood and in 
Catholic schools —M epicat Mission News, New York, N. Y.., 


September, 1944. 
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Deportations from Eastern Poland 


Reprinted from The Weexty KAP Review ® 


HIS inhuman invention which 

uprooted hundreds of thousands 
of people and flung them, deprived 
of lawful rights and stripped of 
everything, in the midst of distant and 
hostile lands, will remain one of the 
blackest pages in the history of the 
brown and red dictatorships. How 
many Polish citizens have been de- 
ported by the Soviets from Eastern 
Poland between September, 1939 and 
June, 1941? 

Approximate estimates vary from 
1,500,000 to 2,500,000 people. To 
obtain accurate figures today is, of 
course, out of the question. It is, 
however, possible, on the basis of 
known facts, to calculate in round 
figures the minimum of persons de- 
ported. The Polish exiles can be 
divided into three main groups: (1) 
those arrested; (2) those deported 
under administrative order; (3) those 
conscripted into the Red Army. 


THOsE ARRESTED 


Polish circles put, at first, the num- 
ber of Polish citizens arrested and 
later deported to Russia at 200,000. 
But when, after the conclusion of the 
Polish-Russian agreement of July, 
1941, the Soviet authorities began to 
release Polish citizens from concen- 
tration camps and prisons, the actual 


figure proved to be much higher. By 
the end of September, 1941, the Soviet 
authorities had released 348,000 Po- 
lish citizens, admitting that another 
45,000 were still in camps and prisons. 
In reality, the number of those de- 
tained was much higher. If we, how- 
ever, take the Soviet figures as a basis 
and accept that, in the period ending 
September, 1941, 25 per cent of those 
imprisoned died (though actual fig- 
ures were higher as proved beyond 
any doubt), we obtain the total 
figure of 480,000 Polish citizens ar- 
rested and deported to Russia. 

Mass deportations from Eastern 
Poland took place: (1) from Febru- 
ary 1 to 10, 1941; (2) from April 1 
to 13, 1940; (3) from June 20 to 30, 
1940, and (in the Vilno region) in 
the months of November and Decem- 
ber, 1940. According to estimates 
made by Polish underground organi- 
zations in Soviet-occupied territory, 
the Russian authorities deported in 
February 250,000 people, in April 
300,000, in June 400,000 and in No- 
vember 70,000. Together 1,020,000 
people. We have as yet no figures for 
the deportations which took place 
after the latest occupation of Eastern 
Poland by the Soviets. 

From September 15, 1940, Soviet 
authorities began to conscript men 
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from the Polish territory into the 
Russian Army. The conscription in- 
cluded men between 18 and 21. As 
the minimum number of recruits the 
of 150,000 may be safely 
accepted. 


figure 


April 


The nearest future will show what 
will be the fate of the large masses 
of the Polish nation under the new 
Soviet occupation of Poland. The 
high figures given above are proof 
that the deportees were not all “land- 
lords.” 


Bogus Realism 


Unhappily men have so far lost the appreciation of spiritual, 
as opposed to material, values that all too often they regard the 
expression of fundamental principles as vague, woolly phrases. 

It is because the law of God has been regarded as vague and 
woolly, and therefore irrelevant, that the leaders of the nations 
have led their people to mutual destruction. 

Let us make no mistake; what has been termed realism in 
politics—which means that expediency rather than justice shall 
be the criterion of policy—is the major cause of the present 


conflict. 


Unless this bogus realism is renounced it will cause 


further war in our own time.—Most Rev. Bernard W. Griffin, 


Archbishop of Westminster. 


Knowledge and Understanding 


When the employer knows the worker and the worker knows 
the man he is working for and the business he is working in, it 
is fairly easy to come to an understanding about the common 
problem of income, hours and the future of the industry. . . . 
An honest communication of experience from management, 
labor and the public about the same business soon reveals that 
each needs the other; reveals, too, that production and real 
profits are not the outcome of ruthless competition, but the 
product of cooperation—The Lasor Leaver, December 16, 


1944. 
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The Woman 


N any attempt to rebuild family 
life, one is met today with a 

curiously silly argument that “the 
Catholic Church wants to drive 
women back to the kitchen, and that 
this is simply Fascism—Hitler and 
Mussolini tried the same policy. It 
is unenlightened and reactionary, for 
today women have at last achieved 
freedom after centuries of oppression.” 

This is one of those pieces of preju- 
dice which distorts all reasoning on 
this topic. There are, in any age, 
women whose vocation is not in the 
home and whose special qualities fit 
them for splendid service to the com- 
munity. The Catholic Church has 
always realized this, and even in the 
days when Europe was still half-bar- 
barian, the institutions she established 
offered the only possible careers then 
available to women of this kind. In 
a convent a woman could be a scholar, 
a nurse, a teacher, or what we would 
call a social worker. 

While Catholics opposed the ex- 
aggerations of feminism and had 
long realized certain dangers (now 
more generally admitted) of “eman- 
cipation” and “sex equality,” they 
have never denied the right of a 
career to certain women. But ob- 
viously, the overwhelming propor- 
tion of girls in this or any other age 
regard marriage and babies as their 
right, and our society must be chiefly 


of The House 


Excerpt from Tue FamIy, Social 
Justice statement issued in 1944 by 
the Australian National Secretariat 
of Catholic Action. 














concerned in encouraging and pro- 
tecting the career of motherhood. No 
woman should be forced back to the 
kitchen, but no woman should be pre- 
vented from finding her own way 
there, and being happy there. 

So we propose: 

(1) THAT MARRIAGE SHOULD BE 
REGARDED AS A CAREER OF FIRST- 
RATE IMPORTANCE FOR WHICH THE 
MOST CAREFUL PREPARATION IS 
NEEDED. This preparation must be- 
gin at school. Even the Government 
of Soviet Russia, which so fervently 
adopted co-education and once re- 
garded the whole idea of the family 
as a “bourgeois fetish,” has had to 
reverse the whole policy of girls’ 
education. The formation of girls 
should proceed from quite a different 
angle from that of boys. They should 
develop at unequal rates and in di- 
verse ways. 

Thus, most girls should not have 
to compete with boys in subjects of 
mainly masculine or commercial im- 
portance. They should have a sep- 
arate syllabus of studies and it should 
include training in matters such as 
cooking, dressmaking, diet, home bud- 
gets, decorating and design—a know!- 
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edge of which today is vital. At pres- 
ent, girls are educated as if their 
noblest destiny were to be efficient 
clerks or machine-minders; only after 
marriage do they realize the often 
tragic effects of their lack of prep- 
aration. 

As the present Holy Father pointed 
out in the course of a moving address 
to a group of mothers in Italy: 

It is a curious circumstance and, as 
Pope Pius XI remarked in his Encyclical, 
a lamentable one, that whereas no one 
would dream of suddenly becoming a 
mechanic or an engineer, a doctor or a 
lawyer without any apprenticeship or 
preparation, yet, every day there are 
numbers of young men and women who 
marry without having given an instant’s 
thought to preparing themselves for the 
arduous work of educating their children 
which awaits them. And yet... surely 
no art is more difficult and strenuous than 
that of fashioning the souis of children, 
for those souls are so very tender, so 
easily disfigured through some thought- 
less influence or wrong advice, so difficult 
to guide aright and so easily led astray. 

So everyone should commend and 
encourage those societies and organi- 
zations which will assist young people 
to understand the glorious career open 
to them and the value of their having 
a thorough training for marriage. 
We are gratified that the youth move- 
ments of Catholic Action are giving 
special attention to this work, and 
urge them to maintain their efforts 

for this end. 

(2) THAT MOTHERS WITH 
YOUNG CHILDREN SHOULD BE ABLE 
TO SECURE COMPETENT AND ADE- 
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QUATE HELP IN THE HOME. No single 
measure of relief is more urgent and 
vital than this. It is not easy to de- 
vise a simple solution, but every effort 
must be made by public authorities to 
provide one: the burden on mothers 
today is almost intolerable. 


Certainly, domestic labor will have 
to be made more dignified and rec- 
ognized as a skillful occupation in 
order to encourage women to return 
to it after the war. In the past, con- 
ditions and wages for domestics were 
often thoroughly unsatisfactory — it 
was natural that the regular hours 
and high wages offered in industry 
should have appeared so attractive. 


The general public is now waking 
up to the need of vigorous action in 
this matter, and many excellent sug- 
gestions have been made. It is not 
for us to recommend any particular 
practical schemes; we do urge that 
the situation of very many mothers 
is so desperate that it cannot be safely 
left unrelieved until the end of the 
war. It must be dealt with at once; 
and both public and private bodies 
should combine their efforts to pro- 
vide all possible assistance without 
delay. This should be treated as a 
matter taking absolute priority over 
all other measures except those con- 
cerned directly with the prosecution 
of the war. Mothers must not be al- 
lowed to suffer while there are still 
persons engaged in the business of 
supplying comforts and luxuries to 
other sections of the community. 
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However important may be the effects 
on morale of beer and races and beauty 
parlors, the morale of the mothers is 
an even more vital concern. 

(3) THAT A PROPER SCHEME OF 
MARRIAGE LOANS AND OF CHILD EN- 
DOWMENT BE ESTABLISHED. While 
economic rewards alone will not lead 
to large families, we must give every 
financial encouragement to those peo- 
ple who are willing to have many 
children—for our future as a nation 
depends on them. Properly applied 
as part of a national campaign, such 
measures temporarily slowed down 
the decline in the German and Italian 
birth rates. Just before the war, the 
alarmed French Government had in- 
troduced a new Family Code, which 
provided an imposing scheme of loans 
and other aids. Unfortunately, it 
was too late! 

It is easy to criticize such ideas as 
tending to discourage saving. Some 
people will probably misuse these 
aids—but not many. It is a risk we 
must take. And we must even be gen- 
erous. No one can pretend that the 
present allowance in Australia of five 
shillings per week as child endowment 
is nearly sufficient; it must be con- 
siderably increased. At present, the 
man on the basic wage—if he has 
more than three children—finds it 
hard to provide even sufficient nour- 
ishing food for them. 

We have already seen how desir- 
able are early marriages. Yet, what 
inducement is there for young people 
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to undertake the risks of marrying 
young when the present system not 
only does nothing to encourage them, 
but exposes them to the risk of not 
being able to feed and clothe their 
children. 

(4) THAT IN OUR HOUSING POLI- 
CIES WE MUST CONCENTRATE ON 
ERECTING BUILDINGS THAT WILL BE 
TRUE HOMES. The first essential of 
a true home is that there should be 
plenty of space—space to allow for 
many children, space for storage of 
household goods and needs, space for 
gardens and for play. 

We strongly oppose the so-called 
“housing” of workers in blocks of flats 
or in any small dwellings. We real- 
ize that in the large cities it will be 
difficult to secure sufficient land at 
reasonable prices to house a large pop- 
ulation in the proper fashion. It is, 
therefore, most important that new 
housing projects should be established, 
as far as possible in country towns, 
or, at least, on the outskirts of the 
large cities according to a general 
plan of regional development. 

For home life to be at its best it 
is very desirable that the home should 
be owned by the family residing in it. 
To make improvements, to take a 
pride in one’s dwelling, to have a 
right sense of permanence, one needs 
to be an owner. We strongly urge 
that in any Government-sponsored 
plan the houses should be sold to the 
occupiers on low deposits, and that 
public authorities should make ad- 
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vances in such terms as can be met 
by the average wage-earners to en- 
able them to purchase homes. 

(5) THAT THOSE WHO MAKE AND 
ADMINISTER OUR LAWS SHOULD AT 
ALL POINTS GIVE SUCH DIRECTIONS AS 
WILL ENSURE THAT MOTHERS OF 
YOUNG CHILDREN RECEIVE PREFER- 
ENTIAL TREATMENT. No one seems— 
in all the war-time measures of the 
last few years—to have considered the 
needs of mothers. Great numbers of 
them are carrying a nearly intolerable 
burden. Tradesmen are not allowed to 
call; trams, trains and buses are over- 
crowded, and usually prams and baby- 
carriages are discouraged. Help in the 
home is scarce and often incompetent 
and expensive. Mothers going into 
hospital have no one to care for their 
little ones ; rationing regulations make 
shopping and cooking a considerable 
hardship; food prices are high. The 
cost of children’s clothes and footwear 
is often unwarrantably dear—and the 
quality correspondingly poor. 

Some of these anxieties and dis- 
comforts are inseparable from war, 
but it is a discredit to our community 
that so little effort should have been 
made by public or private interests 
to diminish them. We must take the 
most elaborate precautions in future 
to see that the mother should be a 
privileged person for whom nothing 
is too good. In any kind of national 
crisis she must be the last to suffer. 

(6) THAT GREATER CARE BE TAK- 
EN TO SAFEGUARD THE HEALTH OF 
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YOUNG MOTHERS AND THEIR BABIES. 
Despite all the improvements in medi- 
cal science, the rate of maternal mor- 
tality and that of infants is still tragi- 
cally high. The Federal Minister for 
Health (Senator Fraser) announced 
recently that Australia was losing 
30,000 children a year from prevent- 
able causes, including abortion. 

Splendid work has been done by 
baby health centers to advise and pro- 
tect mothers, and these centers should 
be multiplied and  well-endowed. 
Ignorance and amateur advice still 
cause too many casualties. Here, again, 
it is most essential that girls about to 
enter into marriage should have a 
thorough training in the care of babies. 

Ignorance and villainy combine to 
produce one of the most appalling 
features of Australian life—abortion. 
So common has this become in some 
circles that it is no longer any matter 
for shame and secrecy. Experts have 
estimated that in France there were, 
before the war, more abortions per 
year than there were living births— 
so rigidly had this dreadful vice grip- 
ped the nation. There has been a 
great increase of abortion in Aus- 
tralia in recent years. It has been 
said that abortions now cause the 
death of every fourth or fifth woman 
who dies in child-birth. Obviously, 
our laws concerning such murderous 
conduct must be thoroughly revised 
and their execution more strictly en- 
forced to prevent further slaughter 
of valuable lives. 
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Weare glad to hear that a combined 
effort by Government Health Auth- 
orities is now being made to tackle 
this terrible problem. We commend 
the striking words of the Chief Jus- 
tice of New Zealand (in which coun- 
try in 1936 there were 24,000 births 
and 6,000 abortions) : “The practice 
of abortion is calculated to prejudice 
and undermine the very life of the 
nation. . . . Why, it may be asked, 
send all our best young men to risk, 
and in large numbers, lose their lives, 
to save the nation if the people de- 
liberately imperil the nation’s exist- 
ence by practising the wholesale de- 
struction of potential life.” 

(7) THAT THE NATION SHOULD 
AWAKEN TO THE TRAGEDIES CAUSED 
BY DIVORCE AND OTHER INFLUENCES 
DESTROYING HOME LIFE. Even the 
early advocates of divorce regarded 
it as merely a remedy for exceptional 
cases of neglect, cruelty or desertion. 
Today, divorce provides a way out 
for those who, often for selfish rea- 
sons, wish to escape from solemn prom- 
ises and to try fresh experiments. It 
was announced recently that divorces 
in New South Wales in 1944 might 
reach 6000. Forty years ago they 
amounted to 300 a year. The nurhber 
of divorce petitions in the Supreme 
Court of Victoria in 1943 was nearly 
1500. Judges and lawyers struggle 
to keep up with an ever-swelling flood 
of discord and disillusionment. / 

Thus a cynicism about marriage is 
becoming general—popular jokes in 
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press and radio, “romantic” novels 
and plays fill with nonsensical ideas 
the minds of our young men and 
girls. Marriage is often begun on a 
basis of “trial-and-error”—a tempor- 
ary agreement entered into without 
any realization of what is involved 
and regarded as little more sacred 
than a commercial contract. Who 
can wonder that—at the first of those 
misunderstandings which are present 
even in the noblest partnerships— 
such young people betray the great 
cause and their own happiness. 

Divorce hurts particularly the 
children—whose tender faith in their 
parents (at least one) is so roughly 
shattered. A very large number of 
“problem children” are the products 
of “broken” homes. And, in the long 
run, it destroys the dignity and se- 
curity of all women. For it is the 
women and the children who suffer 
most in a society where divorce is 
easy: women should be its foremost 
opponents—even at the cost of some 
hardship to some individuals. And, 
in cases of cruelty or insanity, the 
major evils can be met by a lega! 
separation, giving necessary relief or 
aid to the party in need of assistance. 

The press, the radio, the films, the 
stage, have here a heavy responsibility 
and a glorious opportunity. They 
could help to revive the grand tra- 
ditions of marriage and to set the 
current of public opinion flowing in a 
new direction. 

(8) FINALLY, WE DEMAND THAT 
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THERE SHOULD BE NO NECESSITY 
FOR MOTHERS OF YOUNG CHILDREN 
TO WORK IN OFFICES AND FACTORIES. 
For those with husbands supporting 
them, a full Family Wage would re- 
move their burden. And our Govern- 
ment should provide an adequate in- 
come for those deprived of their hus- 
bands and in need of assistance to 
rear children. It is quite impossible 
for a woman working for someone else 
during the day to give proper atten- 
tion to her little ones. Nor can any 
other person or any institution—no 
matter how well-meaning or well- 
equipped, take her place. Baby 
creches are not only unnecessary in 
a decent community, but actually en- 
courage the more ignorant and care- 
less to dodge their responsibilities. 
And, while kindergartens are, unfor- 
tunately, necessary at present in some 
areas—because of bad housing and 
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the lack of domestic help—and while 
they are capable of being conducted 
on lines that do not render them rival 
institutions to the home, they need 
careful supervision in their objects 
and methods. 


During the present war, certain 
persons of “enlightened and progres- 
sive” views did everything in their 
power to lure mothers with young 
children into war industries—regard- 
less of the immense mischief which 
they were bringing to the younger 
generation. Fortunately, on the whole, 
their misguided efforts bore little fruit. 
One of the happiest examples of the 
collaboration among Christians of all 
views has been the united campaign 
which they conducted successfully to 
persuade the Federal Government to 
set definite limits to the employment 
in munitions work of married women. 


Christ in the Gospels 


The regeneration of human society must begin within the 
hearts of each one of its members, and that will come about 
only if we know, love and imitate Jesus Christ. To be a 
Christian is to be Christ-like; read the Gospels, then, and learn 
to know Him. For where else could we better learn to know 
Him than in the inspired Gospels, which are God’s own story 
of the earthly life of His only-begotten Son. It is here, in the 
Gospels, that the great saints of the Church have found the 


inspiration of their lives—Archbishop Griffin of Westminster. 
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Christians and Racial Prejudice 
Sister Mary Crare, §.N.D. 


Reprinted from The CaTHOLIc UNIVERSE BULLETIN* 


E want peace so that we may 

live securely and happily. But 
peace, Pius XII said recently, “‘is the 
tranquility of a social condition where 
participation in the common welfare 
would secure for men and for peoples 
a life in conformity with their Chris- 
tian dignity.” The Pope did not say 
“white men” or “white peoples.” 

We want peace, we want it in- 
tensely. But social justice and social 
charity are fundamental to peace, and 
social justice and social charity are 
the very antithesis of hate and per- 
secution. Yet “our democratic insti- 
tutions are befouled by hate mongers,” 
to quote from Bishop Ready’s instal- 
lation address. And those hate mon- 
gers are inducing us to scrap the 
Declaration of Independence wherein 
we subscribe to the Christian princi- 
ple that each man has an innate 
human dignity which must be re- 
spected by all other men. And the 
Declaration does not condition this 
equality by the color of a man’s skin. 
It couldn’t, for the Declaration is 
founded on truth.. 

We're listening complacently these 
days to those who are telling the 
world that the United States will be 
tomorrow’s cultural center. That 
means our culture is superior. But 


it is superior because it has a Chris- 
tian basis and it is superior only to 
the extent that it is Christian. And 
as a Christian culture it cannot have 
racial boundaries. In the words of its 
Founder, Christianity is for ALL. 
Therefore, social justice and social 
charity are for ALL. Supernatural 
truths form the core of Christian 
social doctrine which teaches us what 
our attitude must be towards racial 
and all social problems. 

The Allied armies will reach Berlin 
and they will march on; they will 
reach Manila, and they will keep on 
going; the Big Three will meet again; 
the Wallace-Jones controversy will 
eventually peter out; food and coal 
shortages will end. But none of those 
things will bring us peace, for our 
scales at home are weighted by evil 
thoughts and evil deeds against fellow 
beings because God, our common 
Father, without consulting either 
them or us, gave them a colored and 
gave us a white skin. 

We call God Father, and rightly. 
They call God Father, and rightly. 
Their hearts are filled with love for 
us, despite the hate mongers who 
would have them hate us, and seem- 
ingly for just cause; while we hold 
our hearts out to the hate mongers 
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and actually pay them to fill us up 
to the brim with hate without just 
cause. And we and they have only 
this one short life to live—just one. 
There will be no segregation nor 
racial discrimination in eternity. 

Racial hatred is not instinctive, it 
it man-made; for children who have 
not been inoculated by parents or 
adults with the poison have utterly no 
racial prejudice. Unless we become 
like little children, we cannot enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven. Christ said 
sO. 


Witt Our Lapy INTERCEDE? 

There is a widespread and pro- 
found conviction that the Blessed 
Virgin alone can bring peace to the 
world. Didn’t she say so herself at 
Fatima? Ted Le Berthon, the well- 
known Los Angeles newspaperman, 
thinks it not at all improbable that 
the Blessed Virgin may, in her Son’s 
name, appear to some Negro in the 
deep South of our United States, and 
leave him some everlastingly indis- 
putable memento. If she does, Mr. 
Le Berthon, a white man, thinks it 
likely that the Blessed Mother will 
appear as a Negro girl, for did she 
not appear as a dark-skinned Indian 
girl at Guadalupe? And did she not 
appear to a poor Indian and not to 
his Spanish conquerors, leaving her 
glorious image on his miserable long 
cloak of thin coarse sacking such as 
is used now for potato sacks? 

The Blessed Mother’s appearance 
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to some humble Negro, bringing a 
gift of a portrait which will show 
forth a race’s dignity, would change 
millions of American hearts now 
poisoned with racial hatred. 

All the time I am writing this 
article, I am seeing a dry-eyed, heart- 
broken Negro girl who made me 
ashamed of my own race recently, 
when she told me, oh, so gently, that 
no Catholic school of nursing to which 
she has applied will permit her to 
register. Her winsome personality, 
her fine high ideals, her satisfactory 
scholastic record in a Catholic high 
school, her earnest efforts through 


‘five years to prepare herself for nurs- 


ing, her diligence, courtesy, depend- 
ability, her love for her new-found 
Catholic faith—all, all are worth only 
the breath it takes to say “pouf.” For 
her lovely brown skin makes her 
totally unacceptable, she was told, to 
“our public,” meaning the patients, 
as well as to the other student nurses 
who would refuse to eat at the table 
with her. Imagine a wisp of a stu- 
dent nurse causing such a furor in a 
Christian democracy. 

There is no use writing to our 
congressmen about this problem. It 
is decidedly a Family Front problem. 
God will help us to solve it if we but 
look Him squarely and reverently in 
the Face once a day. We won't have 
to say a word. 

P.S. After finishing this article, 
I picked up the January 27 issue 
of America, the Catholic weekly, and 
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there read an article that will make 
your blood run cold if any of your 
dear ones died on that bloody beach- 
head in Italy. An eye witness tells 
how American men were dying right 
and left because of a shortage of doc- 
tors and nurses, while a medical unit 
at Naples was sitting idle, longing to 
go to that inferno of a beachhead 
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and succor fellow-Americans. They 
couldn’t go. You see, it was a Negro 
medical unit and the wounded men, 
who could have survived were medi- 
cal care available, were white—so 
they would have to die. And they did. 
But not for country, in the final an- 
alysis. Read the article for yourselves. 
America is in every public library. 


Mont St. Michel 


The famous Abbey of Mont St. Michel, on the border of 
Normandy, now in Allied hands, has a special “invasion” chapel 
dedicated to Our Lady of the Underground (Sous Terre), dat- 
ing from the time when the isolated and fortified rock was for 
the local people a safe place of refuge from marauding seamen— 


English and others. 


The abbey, with its spire crowned with a 


gold statue of the Archangel Michael, is a world-famous pil- 
grimage center.—The Universe, London, August 11, 1944. 


Historic Krakow 


Krakow, old prize of war, was again in the path of con- 
quest as the Russians drove deep into Southwest Poland. 
Founded in 700 A.D. by the Polish Duke Krak, this city is 


the core of an extensive development. 


is ringed with seven suburbs. 


The ancient inner city 


Prewar population of the city 


and its environs was about a quarter-million. 
Krakow was an early leader in education; its first univer- 


sity was founded in 1364. 


It preceded the universities of 


Vienna, Heidelberg, Erfurt and Leipzig in Central Europe. 


Great names are also 


associated 


with Krakow’s past-— 


Copernicus, the astronomer ; Kosciuszko, a hero in the Ameri- 
can Revolution; Conrad, writer of sea tales—The SHIELD, 
March, 1945. 














The Sacred Heart Hour 


Ropney Crewsg, S.J. 


Reprinted from The Jesurr BULLETIN * 


6¢ IRACLE broadcast!” That 


is what Broadcasting, pub- 
lication of the Radio Industry, called 
the Sacred Heart Hour. The title 
is deserved. When Father Eugene 
P. Murphy, S.J., National Director 
of the Program, began the venture, 
he had one station. Today he is in 
charge of a staff of speakers produc- 
ing 569 separate programs a week, 


which are heard by 7,000,000 lis- 


teners over 140 stations. The orig- 
inating station is St. Louis Univer- 
sitv’s WEW, St. Louis, Mo. 

There’s a reason for such growth. 
The broadcast, the official voice of 
the Apostleship of Prayer, has brought 
the message of faith to those millions. 
It has taught them to pray. By bring- 
ing them closer to Christ, it has sanc- 
tified their daily toil, their crosses 
‘and their joys. And the people have 
responded with an avalanche of mail 
that has voiced their appreciation. 

For example, Station WORC, 
Worcester, announced recently that 
the program would be discontinued. 
The next morning’s mail brought 
one hundred and fifty letters of pro- 
test. More than nine hundred arrived 
in a week. Needless to say, WORC 
still carries the program, 

But it doesn’t take a threat of the 


load 
down the mail sacks. Men and women 
of all faiths continually write their 
appreciation of this period of prayer, 


program’s discontinuance to 


hymns and short conferences. Fre- 
quently even the station managers 
themselves become enthusiastic about 
the program and write to Father 
Murphy. Here’s a letter from the 
Director of Station WIND, Chicago, 
an Episcopalian: 

The Sacred Heart Program seems to 
give the listener something that other 
religious programs do not... I am 
probably representative of the non-Catho- 
lics, and I assure you that I listen fre- 
quently. We recommend the program 
highly to other stations. 


Probably one of the foremost rea- 
sons for the success of the program is 
its universal appeal. Shut-ins and 
active men and women, ministers and 
layfolk are instructed and inspired by 
it. One lady wrote that for years she 
had wanted to learn something about 
the Church but that she had feared to 
approach a priest. Now, thanks to 
the Sacred Heart Hour, she is being 
instructed in the Faith. 

The program has its he-man ap- 
peal, too, as letters from servicemen 
show. A young flier was piloting 
his B-25 in a heavy drizzle, “nothing 
above, nothing below. I tuned in the 


* Missouri Province Educational Institute, 4511 W. Pine Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo., December, 1944. 
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La Junta Commercial, KOKO, to get 
a bearing—in comes the Sacred Heart 
Program like a voice from heaven. 
There I was, all alone except God and 
myself. That’s my idea of how to 
pray. Believe me, I’m going to make 
it a regular affair.” And Carmen 
Miro, Director of HOC, Panama, 
writes that the soldiers, sailors, and 
marines in the Canal Zone tune in 
also. 

At the United States Hospital in 
San Diego, “you can’t imagine the 
pleasure that your program is giving 
to the thousands of men.” It’s a 
great consolation to think of men 
setting aside their crutches, gingerly 
lifting their casts onto the bed, and 
lying at ease while they listen to a 
message of courage and faith. As one 
listener wrote, “The Sacred Heart 
Program does not take away our 
troubles, but it teaches us to live with 
them.” - 


Witn Your Morninc Corree 


Of course, the Program does not 
take the place of Mass, but it is a big 
help when there is no Mass to be had. 
So a family in Newfoundland, living 
twenty-five miles from the nearest 
church, flicks the dial to the Sacred 
Heart Program for the “only church 
service we have.” In Nova Scotia a 
mother, setting aside her washing or 
ironing, gathers her brood of six little 
ones before the radio whenever the 
Sacred Heart broadcast is on. 

In one city several truck drivers 
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were hunched in a hamburger stand 
over their early morning bacon and 
eggs, when an alert waitress dialed the 
program. They liked it. Now, she 
writes, they have an understanding 
that makes the broadcast part of the 
breakfast schedule. 

From a hamburger stand to Wall 
Street is quite a distance, but the 
Voice of the Apostleship covers it. It 
is an ordinary thing to get a letter 
from a Wall Street address with a 
request like this one: “I should like 
very much to get a copy of the talk 
given on the Sacred Heart Program 
yesterday by Father J—————.” 

One of the letters is reminiscent of 
the scriptural scene at Emmaus. The 
Divine Stranger came upon two of 
His disciples as they neared the town. 
Evening was coming on, and they 
asked Him to spend the night with 
them. They recognized Him in the 
Breaking of the Bread. An aged 
couple wrote the letter. “We joined 
the Church forty-eight years ago... 
Now we are spending the sunset of 
our lives in begging the Sacred Heart 
to be with us when we are called.” 

When the program first began, it 
met with immediate success in hos- 
pital wards and in sickrooms. Re- 
cently transcriptions of the broad- 
casts have been made for military 
hospitals. A broadcasting unit is set 
up in a central room, and the program 
is relayed to all the wards and rooms 
by a public address system. The let- 
ters of appreciation have been grati- 
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fying. From La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
a hospital reports a hundred per cent 
listening audience. A soldier from 
another hospital writes for pictures of 
the Sacred Heart and pamphlets for 
the twenty soldiers in his ward. 

Unless we have been sick for a 
period of time, we probably will not 
know what the Program means to 
shut-ins. Their letters give some in- 
dication of the courage and patience 
which it has brought to them. To 
one it brought the Faith that has sus- 
tained him through three years in a 
hospital in Yuma, Arizona. ‘Now 
I am the happiest fellow in the world, 
I will be well soon. I am on God’s 
side now.” Another, a_ tubercular 
patient, with difficulty puts aside the 
bed covers as he tunes in the program. 

From a “miraculous girl” (“our 
priest here at the hospital calls me 
that’) comes a note pencilled in the 
scrawl of a child. “I have been ill in 
the hospital for 3 year 2 month, have 
been anointed three time. My mother 
and father are dead. I have brothers 
who are wonderful to me. Father, 
pray for my brothers that I can go 
home to them soon well.” 


Buitps UNDERSTANDING 


As a source of good will towards 
the Church, the program also has its 
value. A Lutheran writes from Texas 
that she has developed a great inter- 
est in Catholic teachings. Another 
tries to send five dollars each month 
to help finance the broadcast. A non- 
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Catholic physician requests Sacred 
Heart badges to pin on sick children. 
“T thought this would meet with your 
approval, for the foundation of the 
future Church is our children.” 

Even non-Catholic ministers tune 
in. A number of them have enrolled 
in the Radio League of the Sacred 
Heart. Typical of their letters is that 
of a prominent preacher who places 
the program “among America’s great- 
est forces for morale.” It goes with- 
out saying that they call attention 
to its effects upon morals. 

Many listeners have written in to 
ask: ‘How do you finance this vast 
project?” Father Murphy answered 
the first of these by typewriter, but 
as similar letters continued to pour 
in, he answered this question in a col- 
orful brochure. 

“Stations furnish us time on a 
gratis basis. We buy no time. We 
pay no commissions. We have no 
agents. All of the production is by 
priests and artists who generously 
give of their time and talent ‘For the 
Sacred Heart.’ Volunteer office work- 
ers—men and women—take care of 
our huge volume of correspondence, 
pamphlet shipping, publicity, etc., as 
an act of devotion. We must pay for 
the recording and pressing of our 
transcriptions. Add to this the price 
of express.” 

It’s part of the miracle that it costs 
scarcely more than thirty thousand 
dollars a year to sustain the broad- 
cast over 140 stations. This expense 
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is covered by Friends, Crusaders, and 
Aides of the Sacred Heart who con- 
tribute varying amounts to advance 
the interests of Christ by the modern 
means of radio. If money talks, the 
letters which bear these checks cer- 
tainly have something to say. They 
give voice to one of the most flourish- 
ing devotions in the Church today. 
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Add the prayers, sacrifices, and 
hard work of listeners and staff and 
you have the reasons for the pro- 
gram’s undreamed of spiritual suc- 
cess. But they are not yet satisfied. 
Their aim is the slogan of the Sacred 
Heart Hour verified in fact: “The 
Sacred Heart For the World—The 
World For the Sacred Heart.” 





A Christian Gentleman 


I want you to know that I have been able to go to Mass 
and Communion nearly every day on the boat. You'll know 
how much fear that takes out of you. Right now I feel that 
I am as ready for anything as I ever could be. It doesn’t mean 
that on D-Day I won’t be as afraid as the next fellow, but as 
to squaring myself with God, I think I have done my best. 

I have faith in God’s seeing me through but if He shouldn’t, 
there isn’t a thing I could regret. He allowed me to have the 
best life any fellow on this earth could have, and for it I 
have you to thank for the greater part. There is only one 
other person on earth other than both of you and my brothers 
who can account for that happiness and that’s Dorothy. Just 
keep your faith in God’s bringing us together again. Re- 
member me most in your prayers but not in your worries. One 
prayer will mean more to me and give me greater happiness 
than all the worries of your life—From a Marine to his father 
and mother on the eve of the invasion of Iwo Jima. 












Catholics and Hospitals 


HE public life of Christ Our 
Lord Himself is a long succes- 
sion of mighty works of healing — 
in these, above all, he gave concrete 
expression of His Divine love for 
“the multitude”: to these, rather than 
to His words, He appealed for proof 
of His sacred mission. The Apostles 
and early disciples, like their Master, 
were healers, but they were not con- 
tent to rely on miraculous powers. 
From the first, organized action for 
the relief of the sick, as well as the 
poor, was the mark of the Christian 
communities, and it grew with the 
growth of the Faith throughout the 
Roman World. In the early Church, 
the care of these sufferers was im- 
posed upon the Bishop, who was their 
“host” in virtue of his office. Wealthy 
Christians also threw open their 
homes and — even before the shadow 
of persecution had departed — the 
building of hospitals had begun. 
The very existence of the “hospital” 
in our modern sense is entirely due to 
Christianity, and the great expansion 
of these institutions took place by the 
direct will of the Church, which en- 
couraged their foundation, built up 
the great nursing Orders by which 
they were staffed, and helped and 
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guided the infant science of medicine 
in the universities of the Middle Ages. 
The England of that time—with a 
population less than London today— 
had some 50 charitable institutions 
for the sick, as well as the monas- 
teries and priories which normally 
made provision for their care. It was 
only after the Church’s charitable 
foundations had been despoiled by 
the princes and rich that nursing en- 
tered its “darkest known period” 
on the eve of the modern era: and 
Florence Nightingale, the woman 
who rescued it, and opened a new age 
of light and hope for the sick, went 
to the nuns of the Catholic Church 
to learn their art of training. 

Such is a mighty tradition of 
Charity which we Catholics have in- 
herited from our forefathers, and it 
is one which has been maintained in 
our own age and our own land. 

We live in an age in which even 
zeal for social betterment is impreg- 
nated heavily with the materialistic 
outlook: and this is apparent in the 
attitude of many towards the ques- 
tion of how the hospitals are to be 
maintained. The laudable desire to 
create a system of contribution which 
will — as they conceive — bring in 
larger immediate returns, has led 
many excellent men to ignore the 
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social and moral consequences of 
either altering the character of 
voluntary aid to these institutions, 
or substituting (as some propose) 
a completely Government-controlled 
system supported wholly from taxa- 
tion. As to the first, while there is 
no ethical fault to be found with the 
schemes adopted in some States for 
financing hospitals by means of lot- 
teries, it is pleasing to reflect that 
the immense sums raised in Victoria 
for the hospitals each year have been 
the fruit of appeals directed to pure 
charity and humanity, and that the 
spirit of calculation has had no part 
in the motives of those who have 
contributed. For, while it is not wrong 
to wager in moderation, a community 
which gives from compassion acts 
more worthily than one which wagers 
sportingly, and fulfils in a more com- 
plete fashion the Christian ideal. Pray 
Heaven the time will never come 
when the direct appeal to pure love of 
God’s poor will fail of its effect in 
Australian hearts. As regards the 
second—the establishment of a com- 
plete State system, with voluntary 
elements entirely eliminated—the ar- 
guments against it are overwhelming. 

The effect of eliminating personal 
responsibility of individuals in the 
matter of the care of the sick would 
be to dry up the very “social instinct” 
which it is most necessary to develop 
if our country is to live and flourish, 
and to encourage the “depersonaliza- 
tion” of a most deeply personal hu- 
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man relationship—that between the 
sick and those who care for them. 
That we need more and better social 
services is acknowledged by all—but 
those who are wise also realize that 
if there is one sort of “private enter- 
prise” which we cannot afford to lose, 
it is the habit of private loving and 
giving towards our neighbor, so that, 
however Government action may be 
developed, the public plan must be 
designed so as to support, not defeat, 
the mighty work of voluntary agen- 
cies. Please God, we shall never have 
a hospital system which will dispense 
with the spontaneous action of human 
charity: that, as each yearly appeal 
comes round, rich and poor may con- 
tinue to offer their gifts—not to their 
suffering brethren only, but to their 
Divine Brother, Who “had compas- 
sion on the multitude.”—THeE Apvo- 
CATE, Melbourne, Australia, October 
18, 1944, 


Private Hachiya, American 


HE members of the Hood 

River, Ore., Legion post who 
removed from their county war mem- 
orial the names of sixteen Americans 
of Japanese ancestry would do well 
to heed the case of Frank T. Hachiya, 
whose name was one of the sixteen. 


Japanese treachery at Pearl Harbor 
reacted upon Hachiya as upon other 
patriotic Americans. To be sure, his 
eyes slanted, his skin was yellow, his 
name different. But Hachiya was an 
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American. He enlisted at once, and it 
must have been a dramatic moment 
when he told his Japanese father of 
his plan. The son went to the front; 
the father was removed to a War 
Relocation Authority camp. 


As a soldier, Private Hachiya saw 
action at Kwajalein at Eniwetok, at 
Leyte. There he lay in a little valley 
under withering Japanese fire. Bullets 
cut up the ground. Men were killed 
and wounded beside him. The attack 
was stopped. Information on the en- 
emy’s strength was essential. The 
commanding officer asked for a volun- 
teer to reconnoiter the position. Pri- 
vate Hachiya volunteered. He crept 
forward through the grass, now 
crawling, now running quickly 
through the open from cover to cover. 
The men behind watched him descend 
the slope and work into the valley. 
Then they saw him drop. A Japanese 
sniper had got him. 

But Private WHachiya, mortally 
wounded though he was, could not 
lie there. The battalion wanted the 
information he had gathered. He 
must get back. So he crawled, bleed- 
ing and in agony, out of the valley 
and up the hill, through the grass and 
scrub and around the merciful protec- 
tion of little hillocks. He was dying 
when he reached his lines. He made 
his report while they bound his 
wound. Then about a month after 
his name had been removed from the 
Hood River war memorial, Private 


Hachiya died. 
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Perhaps Private Hachiya never 
knew that the Legion post had dis- 
honored him back home. Perhaps 
some day what is left of him may be 
brought back to this country for re- 


burial among the honored dead.— 
New York Times, February 17, 
1945. 


Germany and Ourselves 


HE opening of the great Rus- 

sian winter offensive and the 
sealing of the fate of Budapest, to- 
gether with the much better news 
from the Western front, give us a 
timely reminder of the basic truth 
that a Germany beset by powerful 
enemies on all sides cannot possibly 
save herself from complete defeat. 

This is good news in the obvious 
sense, but it is also good news in the 
wider sense that it should enable us 
once more to concentrate calmly and 
confidently on the problem of Europe 
as well as on the problem of German 
defeat. 

It is our problem. 

And this is important, for it is 
highiy desirable that plans for settle- 
ment should not be weakened and 
spoiled by obsessions, taken over from 
the past, and of little relevance to 
the state of affairs to come. 

Let us for a moment imitate Rus- 
sia’s admirable objectivity, and hon- 
estly face the real problem. 

It is this: Shall we look upon the 
sixty millions of Germans with their 
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vitally important position in Europe, 
their great resources, their pertinac- 
ious and courageous characters, as 
friends, as foes, or as a negligible 
factor? 

So far as can be made out, the 
third is the choice we at present pre- 
fer. It is on all counts the worst. 

The Germans are not negligible— 
and that is about the only element of 
sense in the anti-German and anti- 
1939-Nazism phobias which still dom- 
inate us, but do not dominate Stalin. 
If we treat them as negligible, they 
will inevitably rise again, but in a 
new shape, possibly with a new Fas- 
cism of their own and as leaders of 
bourgeois discontent across the face 
of Europe; possibly as independent 
Communists; possibly as the instru- 
ments of Russia. 

It remains to ask ourselves the 
question whether we want the Ger- 
mans of the future to be our friends 
or our foes? 

Do we want a Western Europe, 
uncertainly allied with Transatlantic 
America, isolated from Europe’s cen- 
ter and suspected, if not worse, by the 
East? Is that a healthy or even a 
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balanced position? Is the Soviet Al- 
liance a sufficient guarantee against 
its dangers—especially a Soviet Alli- 
ance in which the Soviet has dealt 
with Germany according to Russia’s 
clear interests? 


If not, we should now honestly face 
the possibility that our best interests 
lie in working for a friendly and 
purged post-war Germany. 


We repeat: Germany will be ut- 
terly defeated. Hitler and the Nazis 
will go. We shall be dealing with a 
people who, if any, have been taught 
some pretty useful and pretty hard 
lessons. Above all we shall be deal- 
ing with a people whose future we 
can mould and whose dispositions we 
can largely influence. 


It is not for us to answer these ques- 
tions; but it would be tragic if this 
country refused to benefit by Russia’s 
example and refused to ask them in a 
clear and objective manner, free from 
the phobias and obsessions of a dead 
and defeated past.—GLtascow Ob- 
SERVER and ScortisH CATHOLIC 
HERALD, Glasgow, Scotland, January 
19, 1945. 


Women imbibe error more easily than men receive it, be- 
cause they are lightminded; they spread it more rapidly than 
men do, since they are loquacious; and they are slower in aban- 
doning error than men are, on account of their obstinacy.— 


St. Jerome to Ctesiphant. 














NDER the providential guid- 

ance of our Holy Father, and 
completely at one with our venerated 
brethren of the Catholic Hierarchy 
of the United States of America, of 
Australia, and of England and Scot- 
land, we offer, in this critical time, 
our word of direction. Our first con- 
cern is the repeated insistence to be 
placed on some fundamental prin- 
ciples, and then we claim your atten- 
tion to our mind on the more urgent 
problems of the day. 


I. FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


Many have explained the causes, 
the futility and the injustice of wars 
of aggression. They have set down 
the conditions of a just peace. They 
have suggested the structure of a 
harmonious international order. 

In spite of all this constructive 
effort, the average human mind still 
remains somewhat clouded as to the 
real and vital issue. Thus, to cleric 
and lay person, to members of families, 
to religious and to civil societies, to 
all who are intelligent and free, sane 
and responsible, we say in all earnest- 
ness, this is a world problem, your 
world problem. 

Your eternal salvation, your temp- 
oral peace depend without qualifica- 
tion on how you accept and discharge 
your conscientious personal responsi- 


Canadian Bishops on Basic Principles 


Statement of the Canadian Hierarchy issued January 18, 1945 
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bilities to your God, to yourself and 
to your neighbor, in this conflict for 
world domination. Realistically and 
objectively it is abundantly clear that 
there always has been, and is, only one 
real struggle in human lives. It is 
the warfare between the forces of 
good and evil. With intensity and in 
extent hitherto unknown to man, Dis- 
order opposes Unity, Falsehood at- 
tempts to replace Truth, and Injustice 
and Hatred seek to deprive man of 
his only source of happiness, a life 
of Justice and Love. Helpless with 
the intoxication of power, but with 
diabolical cunning and cleverness, 
these agencies of evil seek to deceive 
and to control individuals and nations. 
They are strong and well organized 
in material and physical resources, 
even to the power of sanction. They 
are weak in the realm of the moral 
and the spiritual. Hence the one 
formula for peace to men of good will 
is prayer and study and sacrifice. 
God still governs the world in 
the wisdom of His Divine Providence. 
On those who share His authority 
and whom He has gifted for their 
offices there now rests a most serious 
duty of leadership and_ inspiration. 
Bishops, pastors, priests, parents, re- 
ligious and lay teachers, and in their 
stations those whose care it is to pro- 
tect and promote the Common Good, 
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all must serve heroically in the de- 
fence of Christian life and of the 
peace it brings. 

Human nature was instituted by 
God. A human person is constituted 
essentially of an immortal soul and 
a body. Both need their proportion- 
ate reasonable care. This is had in 
the exercise and discharge of rights 
and obligations which flow from their 
nature. This is personal freedom. 
Simple, clear and unmistakable truth 
on this prerequisite to human happi- 
ness must be afforded to every re- 
sponsible person. 

The family is the fundamental unit 
of human society. It was instituted 
by God. He made the laws which 
direct and govern it. Disregard for 
those laws leads to inevitable decays 
in social life. 

The State exists for the Common 
Good. It is a natural instrument to 
promote and safeguard the rights of 
the individual and of the family in 
view of the good of all. Its authority 
comes from God. Its law is a moral 
law, governing moral beings. It must 
give justice to all. 

To all nations belongs the right to 
life and independence. This means 
political freedom, economic develop- 
ment and protection of neutrality. 
Reparation for the violation of these 
rights is to be made by the laws of 
justice and reciprocal equity. 

To racial minorities belongs the 
right to their culture and to their 
language. Their access to economic 
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resources may not be restricted nor 
their natural fertility limited or abol- 
ished. 

These are the principles which must 
be known and practiced in every 
phase of human life. Falsehood and 
error, selfishness and expediency do 
exist in too large a measure. More 
regrettable and fatal to any plan for 
a new order of peaceful life is the 
organized effort of these powerful 
agencies for evil which capitalize on 
this condition of human weakness. 
They hide their real purpose and 
identity. They appear in the guise 
of friends. They are the real enemies 
of Justice and Love and Peace. 

There are still many good souls, 
good families, good men and women 
in positions of trust, or how could 
these onslaughts of evil have been 
withstood? Fidelity and honor in 
discharge of duties whether of prayer, 
work, suffering or even death have 
been the human salvation of Christian 
Democracy. Nations disintegrate only 
through moral decay. 

So, dearly beloved, we enjoin you, 
“watch and pray”. Watch through 
your faith in God, and through the 
exercise of prudent judgment. Your 
sacrifices give you the right to weigh 
the burdens to be placed upon you. 
Your love of truth and your practice 
of justice and charity in word and 
most of all in deed will finally prevail. 
Pray that men and nations may quick- 
ly return to the knowledge and to the 
love and to the service of God. He 
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American. He enlisted at once, and it 
must have been a dramatic moment 
when he told his Japanese father of 
his plan. The son went to the front; 
the father was removed to a War 
Relocation Authority camp. 


As a soldier, Private Hachiya saw 
action at Kwajalein at Eniwetok, at 
Leyte. There he lay in a little valley 
under withering Japanese fire. Bullets 
cut up the ground. Men were killed 
and wounded beside him. The attack 
was stopped. Information on the en- 
emy’s strength was essential. The 
commanding officer asked for a volun- 
teer to reconnoiter the position. Pri- 
vate Hachiya volunteered. He crept 
forward through the grass, now 
crawling, now running quickly 
through the open from cover to cover. 
The men behind watched him descend 
the slope and work into the valley. 
Then they saw him drop. A Japanese 
sniper had got him. 


But Private Hachiya, mortally 
wounded though he was, could not 
lie there. The battalion wanted the 
information he had gathered. He 
must get back. So he crawled, bleed- 
ing and in agony, out of the valley 
and up the hill, through the grass and 
scrub and around the merciful protec- 
tion of little hillocks. He was dying 
when he reached his lines. He made 
his report while they bound his 
wound. Then about a month after 
his name had been removed from the 
Hood River war memorial, Private 


Hachiya died. 
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Perhaps Private Hachiya never 
knew that the Legion post had dis- 
honored him back home. Perhaps 
some day what is left of him may be 
brought back to this country for re- 
burial among the honored dead.— 
New York Times, February 17, 
1945. 


Germany and Ourselves 


HE opening of the great Rus- 

sian winter offensive and the 
sealing of the fate of Budapest, to- 
gether with the much better news 
from the Western front, give us a 
timely reminder of the basic truth 
that a Germany beset by powerful 
enemies on all sides cannot possibly 
save herself from complete defeat. 

This is good news in the obvious 
sense, but it is also good news in the 
wider sense that it should enable us 
once more to concentrate calmly and 
confidently on the problem of Europe 
as well as on the problem of German 
defeat. 

It is our problem. 

And this is important, for it is 
highly desirable that plans for settle- 
ment should not be weakened and 
spoiled by obsessions, taken over from 
the past, and of little relevance to 
the state of affairs to come. 

Let us for a moment imitate Rus- 
sia’s admirable objectivity, and hon- 
estly face the real problem. 

It is this: Shall we look upon the 
sixty millions of Germans with their 
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vitally important position in Europe, 
their great resources, their pertinac- 
ious and courageous characters, as 
friends, as foes, or as a negligible 
factor? 

So far as can be made out, the 
third is the choice we at present pre- 
fer. It is on all counts the worst. 

The Germans are not negligible— 
and that is about the only element of 
sense in the anti-German and anti- 
1939-Nazism phobias which still dom- 
inate us, but do not dominate Stalin. 
If we treat them as negligible, they 
will inevitably rise again, but in a 
new shape, possibly with a new Fas- 
cism of their own and as leaders of 
bourgeois discontent across the face 
of Europe; possibly as independent 
Communists; possibly as the instru- 
ments of Russia. 

It remains to ask ourselves the 
question whether we want the Ger- 
mans of the future to be our friends 
or our foes? 

Do we want a Western Europe, 
uncertainly allied with Transatlantic 
America, isolated from Europe’s cen- 
ter and suspected, if not worse, by the 
East? Is that a healthy or even a 
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balanced position? Is the Soviet Al- 
liance a sufficient guarantee against 
its dangers—especially a Soviet Alli- 
ance in which the Soviet has dealt 
with Germany according to Russia’s 
clear interests? 


If not, we should now honestly face 
the possibility that our best interests 
lie in working for a friendly and 
purged post-war Germany. 


We repeat: Germany will be ut- 
terly defeated. Hitler and the Nazis 
will go. We shall be dealing with a 
people who, if any, have been taught 
some pretty useful and pretty hard 
lessons. Above all we shall be deal- 
ing with a people whose future we 
can mould and whose dispositions we 
can largely influence. 


It is not for us to answer these ques- 
tions; but it would be tragic if this 
country refused to benefit by Russia’s 
example and refused to ask them in a 
clear and objective manner, free from 
the phobias and obsessions of a dead 
and defeated past—Gtascow Os- 
SERVER and ScottTisH CATHOLIC 
HERALD, Glasgow, Scotland, January 
19, 1945. 


Women imbibe error more easily than men receive it, be- 
cause they are lightminded; they spread it more rapidly than 
men do, since they are loquacious; and they are slower in aban- 
doning error than men are, on account of their obstinacy.— 


St. Jerome to Ctesiphant. 
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ners the providential guid- 
ance of our Holy Father, and 
completely at one with our venerated 
brethren of the Catholic Hierarchy 
of the United States of America, of 
Australia, and of England and Scot- 
land, we offer, in this critical time, 
our word of direction. Our first con- 
cern is the repeated insistence to be 
placed on some fundamental prin- 
ciples, and then we claim your atten- 
tion to our mind on the more urgent 
problems of the day. 


I. FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


Many have explained the causes, 
the futility and the injustice of wars 
of aggression. They have set down 
the conditions of a just peace. They 
have suggested the structure of a 
harmonious international order. 

In spite of all this constructive 
effort, the average human mind still 
remains somewhat clouded as to the 
real and vital issue. Thus, to cleric 
and lay person, to members of families, 
to religious and to civil societies, to 
all who are intelligent and free, sane 
and responsible, we say in all earnest- 
ness, this is a world problem, your 
world problem. 

Your eternal salvation, your temp- 
oral peace depend without qualifica- 
tion on how you accept and discharge 
your conscientious personal responsi- 


bilities to your God, to yourself and 
to your neighbor, in this conflict for 
world domination. Realistically and 
objectively it is abundantly clear that 
there always has been, and is, only one 
real struggle in human lives. It is 
the warfare between the forces of 
good and evil. With intensity and in 
extent hitherto unknown to man, Dis- 
order opposes Unity, Falsehood at- 
tempts to replace Truth, and Injustice 
and Hatred seek to deprive man of 
his only source of happiness, a life 
of Justice and Love. Helpless with 
the intoxication of power, but with 
diabolical cunning and cleverness, 
these agencies of evil seek to deceive 
and to control individuals and nations. 
They are strong and well organized 
in material and physical resources, 
even to the power of sanction. They 
are weak in the realm of the moral 
and the spiritual. Hence the one 
formula for peace to men of good will 
is prayer and study and sacrifice. 


God still governs the world in 
the wisdom of His Divine Providence. 
On those who share His authority 
and whom He has gifted for their 
offices there now rests a most serious 
duty of leadership and inspiration. 
Bishops, pastors, priests, parents, re- 
ligious and lay teachers, and in their 
stations those whose care it is to pro- 
tect and promote the Common Good, 
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all must serve heroically in the de- 
fence of Christian life and of the 
peace it brings. 

Human nature was instituted by 
God. A human person is constituted 
essentially of an immortal soul and 
a body. Both need their proportion- 
ate reasonable care. This is had in 
the exercise and discharge of rights 
and obligations which flow from their 
nature. This is personal freedom. 
Simple, clear and unmistakable truth 
on this prerequisite to human happi- 
ness must be afforded to every re- 
sponsible person. 


The family is the fundamental unit 
of human society. It was instituted 
by God. He made the laws which 
direct and govern it. Disregard for 
those laws leads to inevitable decays 
in social life. 

The State exists for the Common 
Good. It is a natural instrument to 
promote and safeguard the rights of 
the individual and of the family in 
view of the good of all. Its authority 
comes from God. Its law is a moral 
law, governing moral beings. It must 
give justice to all. 

To all nations belongs the right to 
life and independence. This means 
political freedom, economic develop- 
ment and protection of neutrality. 
Reparation for the violation of these 
rights is to be made by the laws of 
justice and reciprocal equity. 

To racial minorities belongs the 
right to their culture and to their 
language. Their access to economic 
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resources may not be restricted nor 
their natural fertility limited or abol- 
ished. 


These are the principles which must 
be known and practiced in every 
phase of human life. Falsehood and 
error, selfishness and expediency do 
exist in too large a measure. More 
regrettable and fatal to any plan for 
a new order of peaceful life is the 
organized effort of these powerful 
agencies for evil which capitalize on 
this condition of human weakness. 
They hide their real purpose and 
identity. They appear in the guise 
of friends. They are the real enemies 
of Justice and Love and Peace. 

There are still many good souls, 
good families, good men and women 
in positions of trust, or how could 
these onslaughts of evil have been 
withstood? Fidelity and honor in 
discharge of duties whether of prayer, 
work, suffering or even death have 
been the human salvation of Christian 
Democracy. Nations disintegrate only 
through moral decay. 

So, dearly beloved, we enjoin you, 
“watch and pray”. Watch through 
your faith in God, and through the 
exercise of prudent judgment. Your 
sacrifices give you the right to weigh 
the burdens to be placed upon you. 
Your love of truth and your practice 
of justice and charity in word and 
most of all in deed will finally prevail. 
Pray that men and nations may quick- 
ly return to the knowledge and to the 
love and to the service of God. He 
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is the Author of Life and Love, and 
the Prince of Peace. 


II. Mosr Urcent Prospitems 


INTERNATIONAL ORDER 


We beseech most earnestly the all- 
powerful and merciful God to grant 
peace soon to the world, and to direct 
the leaders of the nations in the 
way of organizing an orderly peace 
founded on justice, morality and reli- 
gion. We are happy to give our com- 
plete support to the declaration on 
the internationa] order made by our 
venerated brethren of the Hierarchy 
of the United States on November 16, 
1944, 


PoLanp 


We express the hope again that the 
Allied Nations will not abandon 
heroic Poland to her fate. For it 
was the defense of Poland which first 
motivated our entry into the war, and 
which was the greatest incentive of 
our valiant forces. The late Cardinal 
Hinsley, Archbishop of Westminster, 
said with reason that the treatment 
accorded to Poland would be a touch- 
stone of the loyalty of the Allied 
Nations in their efforts to re-estab- 
lish Liberty and Justice in the world. 
Poland, in effect, in resisting so cour- 
ageously the Nazi oppression, has 
earned the right to the admiration and 
protection of all civilized nations. The 
same measure of sympathetic under- 
standing is offered to all nations who 
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have suffered the tyranny of ag- 
gression. 


We warn once more against the 
materialistic and atheistic Commun- 
ism which now personifies in the 
world all the unleashed forces against 
the Church and against the moral 
values of which She has the care, 
namely, human dignity and Christian 
liberty. The courageous part which 
the Russian people have played in 
turning away from the world the 
frightful Nazi domination must not 
blind us regarding the world revolu- 
tion which the leaders of international 
Communism always seek. Govern- 
ments and simple citizens alike have 
the very grave obligation of checking 
amongst us Communistic infiltrations 
under whatever external appearance 
they present themselves. Otherwise 
they are preparing for our dear coun- 
try, for which so many of our sons 
offer each day their life and their 
future, the worst disorders and ca- 
lamities. It seems to us at least com- 
forting, that even outside the Cath- 
olic circles a part of public opinion 
is on guard against this kind of dan- 
ger of international dictatorship of 
which our country, moreover, is not 
alone in being subject to the hidden 
attacks. 


ORDER AND Justice IN CANADA 


We desire above all to see interior 
peace reign in our beloved country, 
a peace made from concord and re- 
ciprocal esteem between the diverse 
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elements which constitute Confedera- 
tion, both English and French, a 
peace coming also from the watchful 
care of and generosity towards all 
the racial and religious minorities 
which are spread through our vast 
country. For that which makes a 
true democracy as opposed to state 
absolutism and totalitarian rule, is 
not only, or even precisely, the domin- 
ant will of the greatest number: it is 
the sincere pursuit of the Common 
Good while respecting the dignity 
and the liberty of the human person; 
it is the constant exercise of distribu- 
tive justice towards the individuals 
and groups which compose the poli- 
tical and national community. 

In this regard we are bound to 
assert most strongly that the school 
legislation of most of the Provinces 
seems to Us to call for radical im- 
provements, with respect especially 
to the Catholic and French element, 
if it is wished that it truly reflect 
the spirit of cordial agreement which 
presided at the Canadian constitution. 
Moreover, in fact, as long as the same 
flagrant inequalities exist, in this 
sphere, between the treatment which 
the Province of Quebec has given reli- 
gious and racial minorities, on the one 
hand, and on the other hand that which 
the other Provinces have imposed upon 
them, it appears to Us useless to speak 
of equality of advantages and of sacri- 
fices, useless also to hope to see reign- 
ing in our midst that mutual confi- 
dence which is indispensable to the 
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peace and prosperity of the nation. 

We exhort strongly all the public 
authorities to establish, as soon as pos- 
sible, or to improve accordingly, where 
work is already started, the laws and 
institutions capable of assuring social 
peace. We recommend especially the 
protection of the organized profes- 
sions, and the necessary care for the 
improved standards of rural life and 
for the welfare of the working class. 
Most urgent of all is the immediate 
attention, gratefully offered, to the 
proper rehabilitation of our service 
men and women. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


If it is agreeable for us to see that 
public attention is beginning to turn 
towards the economic security of the 
family, we can only deplore the re- 
peated attempts to loosen the sacred 
bonds of marriage. We condemn 
without hesitation all the attempts, 
conceived at times by public bodies 
from whom one should expect more 
foresight, to introduce divorce into 
the Provinces which still repudiate it, 
or to make it more frequent and easier 
in the others. We invite in particular 
the Catholic associations to make 
heard their protest against these efforts 
to dechristianize marriage and family 
life, and to demand that the legisla- 
tive and judiciary authorities treat 
this double institution according to 
Christian teaching and to the best 
traditions of our country. We express 
the hope, also, of seeing as soon as 
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possible the family—dismembered and 
broken up by the sad necessities of 
war—recover its integrity and its 
balance as planned by God, and of 
seeing as soon as possible the woman 
and mother enter again the home of 
which she is the guardian. We ap- 
peal finally with all our strength for 
a sound national family program, that 
is, for a policy of protection and as- 
sistance to the family, the living cell 
of the whole social body. 

We exhort all Our fellow-citizens 
of every religious denomination to 
avoid and as far as it depends on them 
to silence all the provocations of 
hatred, discontent and mutual mis- 
understanding. That they aid, more- 
over, and promote around them, in 
speech and most of all by example, 
the union of all forces, above all 
Christian forces, for the triumph of 
the evangelical ideal in the work of 
social reconstruction which is begin- 
ning. That all occupy themselves in 
helping to establish that harmony so 
necessary to the Canadian nation, if 
it wishes to remain equal to the mar- 
vellous destiny which Providence 
seems to have assigned to it in the 


concert of the nations of the New 
World. 


CuristiAN Unity. THE Mystical Bopy oF 
CHRIST 

We recommend instantly the prac- 

tice, blest and encouraged by the Holy 

See, of the Octave of prayers for 

Christian Unity (January 18-25), in 


order to gather into the unity of the 
Faith all those who, under whatever 
title it may be, recognize the authority 
of Divine Revelation. And We urge 
all the faithful to meditate on, and to 
live the doctrine of our incorporation 
in Christ, the doctrine which His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XII, gloriously 
reigning, has so magnificently set 
forth in his recent encyclical Mystici 
Corporis, June 29, 1943. For it is in 
the return to this mysterious parti- 
cipation in the Divine life that there 
reposes for us, Christians, the secret 
of our personal sanctification and of 
every exterior action for the re-chris- 
tianization of the world. 


APPEAL TO PuBLic MEN 


In these hours so serious for the 
future of our Christian Civilization, 
we hasten in anguished appeal to all 
public men. We know the burden, 
onerous at times, of their office: on 
them falls the direction of the national 
and international community. But 
we know too that He from Whom 
comes all authority and all power does 
not refuse His grace to one who does 
all in his power. And it is from the 
depths of Our soul that We send 
up Our prayers to Heaven on behalf 
of our Rulers. May they always ad- 
here to that ideal which His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII, proposed in his last 
Christmas message: “Select men, spir- 
itually eminent and of strong charac- 
ter; men chosen for their solid Chris- 
tian convictions, straight and steady 
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judgment, with a sense of the practi- 
cal and equitable, true to themselves 
in all circumstances; men who in 
periods of transition, generally stormy 
and disturbed by passion, by diver- 
gent opinions and opposing programs, 
fee] themselves doubly under the ob- 
ligation to send circulating through 
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the veins of the people and of the 
State, burning with a thousand fevers, 
the spiritual antidote of clear views, 
kindly interest, a justice equally sym- 
pathetic to all and a bias toward 
national unity and concord in a sin- 
cere spirit of brotherhood.” 
Quebec, January 18, 1945. 


For the Bereaved 


The people I meet seem to me incredibly brave about their 
losses. It is perhaps a measure of the greatness of the cause 
for which we are fighting that one hears so littie repining and 
no resentment at all. But all past experience shows that there 
are perils ahead. As life resumes a more normal course, espe- 
cially in the elders, the sense of loss tends to become more 
poignant and the reason for the loss grows dimmer. Then 
occurs to many, even to the finest souls, the temptation to 
bitterness or to distraction with foolish or unworthy occupa- 
tions, or, worst of all, the childish anodyne of spiritualism 
with the squalid associations of fraud. For the delivery of 
the bereaved from these dangers, I hope we shall remember 
to pray. 

One thing I have not been alone in noting in friends out- 
side the Church or even outside all declared Christian belief, 
and that is an assumption—pathetic in its vagaries—that their 
dead have somehow entered into an eternal life and they are safe 
in the hands of some shadowy God. May we not also pray, 
that these seeds of belief should not wither but should grow \ 
and blossom into a real Faith very differently ?—Letitia Fair- | j 
field in The Sworp oF THE Spirit, November, 1944, 








World Order Pattern for Peace 


Speech of Hon. Michael A. Feighan, of Ohio, in the House of Representatives* 


R. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, 
the past month has been a 
harrowing experience for our people. 
They have seen our beloved country 
suffer serious set-backs, both on the 
military and the political fronts. 
Thanks be to God that the break- 
through in the west was only a temp- 
orary defeat, and that our heroic 
fighting men are driving the Nazis 
back to their initial starting point. 
On the political front, however, 
we have not yet regained the ground 
we lost during the past month. Re- 
cent utterances of responsible states- 
men, both here and abroad, particu- 
larly with respect to the future of 
Poland, have left our people bewil- 
dered, disheartened, and confused. 
They are bewildered, disheartened, 
and confused because to them it has 
appeared that the ideals for which 
their boys are fighting are in serious 
danger of being compromised. They 
are disturbed by the signs that the 
Allied leaders find it expedient to 
yield to necessity, that they find it 
to their best interests to sacrifice 
ideals to so-called practical necessity. 
And that is why they are still weighed 
down by what Senator Vandenberg 
called in his recent epochal address 
“a grave melancholy.” 
The President launched, it is true, 


a counter attack in his recent state of 
the Union address, to regain the 
ground we have lost on what might 
be called the spiritual front, when 
he gave us the comforting assurance 
that: 


We and our allies have a duty, which 
we cannot ignore, to use our influence to 
the end that no temporary or provisional 
authorities in the liberated countries block 
the eventual exercise of the people’s right 
freely to choose the government and in- 
stitutions under which, as freemen, they 
are to live. 


It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
our people need more assurance than 
that. They need more definite assur- 
ance that we shall not return to what 
the American Bishops called in their 
annual statement last November “the 
tragedy of power politics which, in 
the past, divided nations and sowed 
the seeds of war.” The people need 
more at this present moment than 
the assurance that we shall stand by 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter. 
They need the assurance that we shall 
stand by those principles not because 
it is expedient for us to do so, or 
because it is in our self-interest to 
do so. They need the assurance that 
we shall stand by those principles for 
the soundest and deepest of motives, 
because it is the right, the moral thing 
to do. 

I view with real concern, Mr. 


* Congressional Record, Jan. 18. 1945 
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Speaker, the assertion made recently 
that our country cannot be expected 
to act on any final motive other than 
self-interest. I feel sure that the par- 
ents of the 40,000 casualties in the 
battle of the Belgian bulge expect 
our country to act from higher mo- 
tives than that. It is true that all 
the nations are wedded to their own 
interests, but I might recall here the 
remark of Winston Churchil] that 
it is “not always given to the wisest 
of men or nations to know at every 
moment where their true interests lie, 
but even the humblest and simplest 
can see from day to day where their 
duty lies.” And I should like to re- 
call that the Great Powers thought 
they were consulting their best in- 
terests in the thirties when they con- 
nived at the open defiance of inter- 
national law; history has mocked 
their worldly wisdom, and it seems 
to me that too much of our present 
diplomacy smacks of the same sort 
of wisdom; a wisdom that is willing 
to compromise with duty and ends 
by avoiding it. 


UnsetFisH Sprit Must Preval. 


If we cannot mobilize in this coun- 
try sufficient altruism, which is basic- 
ally different from the motive of self- 
interest, we shall never lead the world 
toward a finer future. Let us put it 
on the record that the most enlight- 
ened selfishness will not get us very 
far in the titanic task that lies before 
us. It will crack under the strain 
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and under the pressure of the heavy 
sacrifices that will be demanded of us. 
Our people know this. They know 
that only a spirit of unselfishness, a 
religious spirit, a strong sense of hu- 
man brotherhood, an impelling desire 
to achieve the common good, which, 
after all, includes our own national 
good, will suffice to strengthen our 
arms for the task. This unselfishness 
has a far greater range of vision, they 
know, than even the most enlightened 
self-interest. This spirit of unselfish- 
ness or altruism will not betray us, 
but will lead us along straight paths. 
That enlightened self-interest which 
has been set before us recently as the 
final motive of our national action is 
a very deceptive policy, they know. 
It is not honest with ourselves, nor 
with others. It travels on crooked 
paths which lead only to disappoint- 
ment and defeat. We may not al- 
ways realize it at the time, but in 
retrospect we shall come to know that 
the road of enlightened self-interest 
brings us only to the dead end of 
defeat. 

The truth is, Mr. Speaker, that 
more and more people are becoming 
convinced that the peace which we 
are about to set up can only be secure 
under the moral law that comes from 
God, a law from which no nation, 
no more than any man, can claim ex- 
emption. The people are expecting 
that we shall set about the framing 
of the peace and of the machinery 
to maintain it with this conviction 
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deep in our hearts. Mr. Speaker, we 
are entering upon the most solemn 
period in our national history. Within 
the next few months we shall be 
called upon to take a leading part 
in setting up the foundation, at least, 
of the new world order. And unless 
I misinterpret the temper of our 
people, I am sure that they demand 
that this new order be founded upon 
the solid rock of international mor- 
ality. They have not forgotten what 
our President said in his message to 
Congress January 6, 1941, when he 
enumerated the “four freedoms,” “to 
that new order—Hitler’s—we oppose 
the greater conception—the moral 
order.” 


THE Morar ORDER 


What is that moral order which 
the President says must supplant the 
so-called new order of the Nazis? 
Over 15 months ago, Mr. Speaker, 
the official spokesmen of the three 
great religious bodies of this country 
outlined the minimum requirements 
of that order. In a statement un- 
precedented in the history of the coun- 
try, 146 Catholic, Jewish, and Protes- 
tant leaders set forth seven minimum 
requirements of a just peace and+a 
just world order. That 7-point dec- 
laration was hailed in the Senate as 
“confirming the deepest and best aims 
of our country in this war.” The 
majority leader of this House, in 
introducing this statement in the 
Record, declared that “‘it is the fullest 
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and farthest reaching brief statement 
on world peace that has yet been is- 
sued,” and he declared further that 
“it merits close and favorable con- 
sideration by all the citizens of the 
country.” 


Mr. Speaker, it is my information 
that the citizens of this country— 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jew—have 
indeed been giving this momentous 
statement the closest consideration 
ever since its issuance. Through ser- 
mons and study groups, in church and 
synagogue, in public mass meetings 
throughout the land, it has reached, 
I am told, a large proportion of the 
60,000,000 members of these three 
great religious bodies. I may say that 
I was deeply impressed by the state- 
ment of the Catholic signers in their 
separate preamble, that these articles 
are “principles of the moral law and 
their prime applications to the world 
problems of our day” and express 
“the minimum requirements of a 
peace which Christians can endorse 
as fair to all men.” 

May I call your attention, Mr. 
Speaker, to article 5 of the tri-faith 
statement which declares that inter- 
national institutions to maintain peace 
with justice must be organized. Both 
church and synagogue are teaching 
the moral necessity of such an or- 
ganization. This country, Mr. Speak- 
er, will be called upon in the near 
future to declare itself with regard to 
American participation in a world or- 
ganization to preserve peace with jus- 
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tice. Let us not deceive ourselves. 
The setting up and successful opera- 
tion of that organization will not be 
an easy task. It will take the most 
complete all-out effort of which this 
Nation is capable. What shall sustain 
us in that demanding effort? Will 
self-interest be sufficient? Will poli- 
tical expediency? Never. It will call 
for sacrifices which national selfish- 
ness could never endure. It will call 
for concessions which self-interest 
would never make. It will call for 
contributions which mere expediency 
would never justify. Those are the 
motives which wrecked the old League 
of Nations. So-called vital inter- 
ests which the individual nations 
used as a touchstone of their coopera- 
tion and of which they alone re- 
mained supreme judge, were not 
enough to ensure its success. Judg- 
ing only by their so-called vital 
interest, none of the great powers 
acknowledged any responsibility to 
the world community or conceded 
that the common good of humanity 
was superior to its own national good. 
Only one motive will ever bring suc- 
cess to the new organization for peace. 
Only one motive will ever arouse in 
our people and in the other peoples 
that unflagging, permanent flow of 
effort that will be necessary ; only one 
dynamic will ever empower us to 
carry through, and that motive, that 
dynamic, is the conviction that such 
an organization is a moral] imperative, 
demanded now by the interdepend- 
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ence of the great family of nations. 

It is strongly significant, Mr. 
Speaker, that according to their offi- 
cial declaration, the Catholic, Protes- 
tant and Jewish bodies of this country 
agree, as the Catholic hierarchy de- 
clared in their recent statement, that 
“an international institution, based 
on the recognition of an objective 
moral obligation, and not on the bind- 
ing force of covenant alone, is needed 
for the preservation of a just peace 
and the promotion of international 
cooperation for the common good of 
the international community.” 

It is the great contribution of these 
religious bodies that they are continu- 
ing to preach the moral necessity of 
an international organization at this 
time. They are convinced that no 
other motiye than this moral impera- 
tive will ever be able to provide the 
compelling power sufficient to sustain 
statesmen and people in the arduous 
effort to organize the world for peace. 

I submit that if we Members of 
Congress give assurance that we share 
this deep conviction, we would go far 
toward dissipating that “grave melan- 
choly” which still shadows the lives 
of so many of our citizens, who still 
fear that their spokesmen are guided 
by nothing more exalted than self 
interest and expediency. What better 
assurance could we give to the be- 
reaved parents of the 40,000 casualties 
in the battle of the Belgian bulge 
than that their boys have not fought 
to serve the ends of national self in- 
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terest, but for the reign of justice 
and righteousness in a world of peace. 

Therefore I propose that we re- 
affirm at this time our adherence to 
the moral principles set forth in the 
following resolution which my col- 
leagues, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Weiss], and the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. La Follette], 
join me in introducing. 

The resolution referred to by me 
follows: 

Resolved by the House of Repre- 


sentatives (the Senate concurring)— 


Whereas inspired by the reverent 
recognition and acknowledgment of 
Almighty God as the Creator of man- 
kind and as the Supreme and All 
Wise Legislator in our Declaration of 
Independence and official documents 
of every kind, and officially or un- 
officially in everyday conduct of our 
Government, and necessarily there- 
fore acknowledging the existence of 
a higher law than man-made law, 
with a superior sanction than’ that 
imposed by nations on themselves and 
having for its basis ultimately the 
very author of nature; and 


Whereas forced by sad experience 
to acknowledge that the ignoring of 
such higher law by the violation of 
solemnly sworn treaties between na- 
tions and by the violation of natural 
and inalienable rights of men and 
nations has resulted in almost irre- 
mediable evils and general chaos 
threatening the very existence of 
humankind, and recognizing that the 
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vast majority of men of good will all 
over the world who realize this im- 
minent danger are seeking sound and 
solid principles which may guide the 
establishment of a just world order, 
and mindful of the fact that it is the 
common people upon whom the bur- 
dens and the horrors of war fall most 
heavily and assuredly ; and 

Whereas we, the Members of this 
Congress, representing as we believe 
the desires and the aspirations of our 
people for a lasting peace after the 
successful conclusion of the present 
conflict, do propose as the basis for 
the directives which are to guide our 
representatives in the making of the 
peace, the following principles of a 
just world order; and 

Whereas, we believe that the fun- 
damental principles of right and duty 
between nation and nation contained 
in this code, if loyally and honestly 
followed by governments, will put an 
end to such tragedies and catastro- 
phies as we witness today: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That it is the desire and 
the will of the Congress of the United 
States that the following principles 
shall be adhered to as the basis for 
the establishment of peace and a just 
world order; 

Furthermore, the implementation 
of these principles shall be the objec- 
tive of this Nation. 

[The “Pattern for Peace” was then 
read to the House. Cf. CATHOLIC 
Minp, November, 1943]. 
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Compulsory Military Training 
Micuaet J. Anern, S.J. 


Address delivered over Radio Station WNAC and associated stations of the 
Yankee Network, Boston, September 24, 1945. 


HEN, during the years 1907 

to 1911, I was making my theo- 
logical studies at the University of 
Innsbruck, in that beautiful capitol 
of the Austrian province of Tyrol, 
the Jesuit college in which I lived was 
situated across the street from the 
immense barracks of the regiment of 
the Austrian army that was quartered 
in the city. All or nearly all of the 


nations on the continent of Europe 
had compulsory military training last- 
ing two years, later three years, of 
the best years of the youth of these 


nations. Naturally I became inter- 
ested in the system of compulsory mili- 
tary training for all the youth of 
those countries. I made frequent in- 
quiries from all sorts of persons about 
the working of the system and about 
its effect upon the lives and morals of 
the young men in the armies. I re- 
member very well that one of the 
arguments used by the militarists of 
these countries to justify this military 
system was that a strong army was a 
good insurance against war, because 
it tended to make the possible ag- 
gressor very cautious about attacking 
a country that possessed such an army. 
As a matter of fact these standing 
armies had no such deterrent effect in 
preventing World War I, which very 
nearly broke out in 1910 when Aus- 


tria annexed the countries of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. 

Our own experiences in the mobili- 
zation of our youth for the present 
world conflict has aroused an interest, 
which is pretty close to being national, 
in the question of compulsory military 
training for our own young men after 
the close of the present war. 

Of course, the question may be 
asked—why should such a question 
be discussed in a Catholic broadcast, 
since it is not a religious question, 
but is primarily a matter of military 
necessity and expediency. But it is a 
religious question in a very real and 
important sense, since there are moral 
hazards connected with military train- 
ing, hazards that are so evident that 
they need no emphasis. Besides, as 
far as Catholics are concerned, com- 
pulsory military training will have an 
enormous effect on the existence and 
curriculum of the nation’s schools and 
colleges. Now Catholics have de- 
veloped and maintain a system of 
schools, colleges and universities, 
where well over 2,500,000 youths are 
being trained; hence Catholics have 
an important stake in the matter of 
compulsory military training as far 
as its effect on their school system is 
concerned. 
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Finally, Catholics are American 
citizens; hence they have a constitu- 
tional right to discuss any measure 
that affects them; and they feel as 
great an obligation as do other citizens 
to contribute to this discussion. In 
my opinion they have a greater obliga- 
tion than some might imagine; for, 
if the proportion of Catholics in our 
present armed forces is any criterion 
of their proportion under compulsory 
military training, Catholics will be 
represented in this training well over 
their proportion in the population. 
Let me point out in no boastful spirit, 
but as a mere statement of significant 
fact, that whereas Catholics represent 
sixteen per cent of the total popula- 
tion, their percentage in our present 
armed forces is well over thirty per 
cent. Some authorities believe that 
the percentage is nearer forty. 

My first thought on this matter 
of military preparedness in which 
compulsory military training “is an 
important factor, is that for a nation 
that has been traditionally opposed 
to compulsory military training, we 
must have done a pretty good job of 
emergency training during the last 
five years to have completed an-army 
and navy that, at present, is putting 
to rout the armies and navies of those 
countries which have had compulsory 
military training for many genera- 
tions. This consideration is not a 
mere idle speculation. To my way 
of thinking it goes to prove that the 
spirit of a people is of immense im- 
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portance when the defense of their 
homeland is in question. And in no 
nation has that spirit of self-sacrifice 
and courage been so flamingly high as 
it has been in the hearts of the youth 
of America. This spirit it is that has 
enabled us to forge in time of national 
crisis an unexcelled instrument of 
war twice in the course of a genera- 
tion. I think that this should not be 
forgotten when we discuss the possi- 
bility or the probability or the neces- 
sity of any form of compulsory mili- 
tary training. 


REASONS FOR TRAINING 


Let me ask and try to answer some 
questions that have arisen regarding 
the reasons advanced for this training: 


1. Is compulsory military training 
the “ONLY” way to safeguard th: 
peace and security of future genera- 
tions of Americans? 

2. Is compulsory military training 
the American way to accomplish such 
safeguarding? 

To both these questions I reply that 
I do not think that it is the “only” 
way or the American way. Here are 
my reasons: 

1. We could achieve the same re- 
sult by increasing the number of 
strictly military and naval colleges. 
Do not discount the effectiveness of 
these institutions. I have no time 
here for many examples of such effec- 
tiveness, so I shall adduce only the 
example of the Jesuit college in Ma- 
nila—-the Ateneo—which has been a 
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military college since the time of the 
American occupation. A surprisingly 
large percentage of the gallant officers 
of the Filipino soldier heroes of Cor- 
regidor and Bataan were graduates 
of the Ateneo. I can look back also 
on institutions like Fordham Univer- 
sity, Georgetown, Creighton, Saint 
Thomas College in Saint Paul, and 
many others, in all of which there has 
been military training for decades. 
Their records in both world conflicts 
have been outstanding. True, these 
have not been strictly military col- 
leges; but their military training has 
been an integral portion of the cur- 
riculum for as long back as I can 
remember. An increase in the num- 
ber of such colleges would, in the 
opinion of a great many experienced 
educators, take care of a large part 
of the training that might be necessary 
for our possible future peace and 
security. And if preliminary military 
training be introduced into the high 
schools, both public and private, of 
the nation, the effectiveness of the 
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later college training would be much 
enhanced. 

2. Traditionally the American way 
of defending or of invoking the de- 
fense of our country in time of war 
has been by conscription; and this has 
worked rather well as our experience 
particularly in the two World Wars 
has proven. As for peace-time armed 
forces we have relied on voluntary 
recruitment. While this has not 
worked very well at times, the fault 
has not been in the system, but in the 
ineffectiveness of its methods of re- 
cruiting. Be that as it may, there is 
in the minds of many the fear that 
compulsory military training for one 
year as is proposed, with additional 
training every year thereafter for a 
period of some weeks, will put the 
United States into the grave danger 
of developing a taste for regimentation 
such as was developed in the demo- 
cratic nations of Europe. This might 
lead, as it led in some European coun- 
tries, to the system of government the 
very opposite of democratic. 


Depends on the Source 


Russia having concluded a pact with France, the French 
Communist leader, Maurice Thorez, has openly endorsed the 
disarmament of the resistance groups. Had any other party 
dared express such an opinion, a part of Anglo-Saxon public 
opinion would have most assuredly branded it as Fascism or 
collaborationism.—K AP, New York, N. Y., February 21, 1945. 





Daughters of Mary Immaculate 


By a MEMBER OF THE CONGREGATION 
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N THE spring of 1843, when the 
SS. Philadelphia docked in New 
York Harbor, it had among its pas- 
sengers a little band of Redemptorist 
Missionaries from Belgium, who had 
volunteered for foreign service in the 
United States and had been assigned 
to the newly founded mission home of 
the congregation in Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 
Among the priests of the party, for 
there were several Brothers, was one, 
young, shy and unassuming, whose 


piercing black eyes radiated the joy 
and thrill of having reached the goal 


of his desires. He was Father Louis 
Gillet and, unwittingly, he was to 
play a prominent role in the fostering 
of Catholic education in the United 
States. Now in his thirtieth year, 
keen of intellect, generous in the serv- 
ice of God and eager to begin his 
apostolic labors in the new world, 
Father Gillet confidently set foot in 
the United States. 

Louis Florent Gillet was born 
under French sovereignty in Anvers, 
later Antwerp, on January 12, 1813. 
Up until 1830, the land comprising 
the present kingdom of Belgium had 
at various times been under the po- 
litical domination of France, Spain, 
Austria and Holland, but in 1830, as 


one of the aftermaths of the Napo- 
leonic revolutions, Belgium emerged 
as an independent kingdom on the 
map of Europe and Antwerp as one 
of its principal ports. However, 
throughout the vicissitudes of gov- 
ernment, the people remained cour- 
ageously loyal to their Catholic Faith. 

Father Gillet was ordained priest 
of the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer in 1838, and to crown his 
happiness he was then assigned to a 
mission band whose center was in 
Liége. The missions undertaken from 
this center were invariably French 
and, while Father Gillet could speak 
Flemish and German, he was in his 
element among his own people and 
speaking his own language. 

However, in each mail packet, let- 
ters were coming from the Redemp- 
torist missioners who ten years before 
had migrated to America in search of 
“abandoned souls,” the special work 
elected by St. Alphonsus for his spir- 
itual sons. The Fathers in America 
had been lured there by the stories of 
thousands of red-skinned Indians, 
aborigines of the country, who were 
still ignorant of the good God and 
His love for all His children. 

In reality, these same Fathers, on 
coming to America, met with more 
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urgent claims on their services; for 
thousands of Catholic immigrants 
were settling the country and the 
number of priests was far from ade- 
quate for their needs. So, while the 
conversion of the Indians was not 
abandoned, it was held in abeyance 
while the too few priests ministered 
as best they could to the scattered 
flocks. Nevertheless, in their letters 
to their brothers in Liége, the usual, 
the obvious, the patent were omitted 
and stories of the Indian and his pro- 
posed conversion from heathendom 
still persisted. So far the American 
Fathers had actually ministered to 
tribes in Wisconsin and Michigan, 
but they had also established perman- 
ent residences among immigrant Euro- 
peans—French, Irish and German 
pioneers—who cleared forests, tilled 
the virgin soil, and traded in skins in 
Pittsburgh, Rochester and Baltimore. 

Young Father Louis was in his 
fifth year of ordination and, to all 
appearances, happily engaged in his 
mission work in Liége and its en- 
virons, when he, too, felt the urgent 
call to further sacrifice. He felt God 
wanted him in the foreign mission 
field and, although it would mean 
indefinite exile from his homeland, 
his mother, his sister and all his 
friends and religious brethren, his 
generous soul made the decision and 
he volunteered for the foreign mis- 
sions in America. And so in 1843, in 
the lovely springtime of the year, 
Father Gillet disembarked from the 
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SS. Philadelphia and, after a short 
stay in Rochester, took train for Bal- 
timore to present his credentials to 
the Redemptorist Superior there. 

In Baltimore, Father Gillet was as- 
signed to assist in St. James’ Church, 
where the congregation was for the 
most part German, but as he had not 
yet learned English, his parish duties 
were for the time limited. Besides his 
duties in St. James’ Church, Father 
Gillet was asked to act as chaplain 
and instructor to the Oblate Sisters 
of Providence, a congregation of 
French San Dominicans whose con- 
vent was in St. Mary’s Court close 
by. These Sisters were also known 
as Sisters of St. Charles. 


FirtH ProvinciAL Councit 


The Fifth Provincial Council met 
in Baltimore in May of the year 1843, 
and among the delegates in attend- 
ance was the Right Reverend Peter 
Paul LeFevre, Bishop of Detroit. 
During his stay in Baltimore, the 
Bishop called at the Redémptorist 
Convent to request missionaries for 
his scattered diocese, which was com- 
posed of a medley of French Cana- 
dians, Irish and German settlers. 
Bishop LeFevre tarried in Baltimore 
after the Council, probably to insure 
a favorable answer to his request, and 
there met Father Gillet on his arrival. 
Since Bishop LeFevre was himself a 
Belgian, it can be inferred that the 
meeting was mutually agreeable. 


In the fall of 1843, the Redemptor- 
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ist Superiors, acceding to the request 
of the Bishop, sent a band of mission- 
aries, two priests and several Broth- 
ers, to Detroit with orders to carry 
out the Bishop’s requests for missions 
and also to establish a permanent set- 
tlement in the mid-West in a locality 
judged best suited to the needs of the 
Congregation. In June, 1944, the 
records show that St. Anthony’s 
Church on the banks of the Raisin 
River in Monroe, Michigan, was 
deeded to the Fathers by the Board 
of Trustees, with the approval of 
Bishop LeFevre, and that Father 
Gillet was named Superior. The mis- 
sion field in which they were to labor 
comprised the whole State of Michi- 
gan and even beyond, and since Father 


Gillet took upon himself the more 
arduous duties of attending the out- 
lying districts while his co-laborers 
took care of St. Anthony’s parish, he 
spent many tiring hours in the saddle 
in all kinds of weather. 


God blessed the labors of the zeal- 
ous Michigan missionaries. Many 
Catholics were redeemed, many con- 
verts entered the Church, but the 
crucial problem remained unsolved— 
what to do for the little ones? Jog- 
ging along country roads, in the soli- 
tude of fertile farm lands, the question 
remained posed in his mind and in his 
attempts to find the answer he invari- 
ably reached the same conclusion. 
He must find Sisters. 

At that time there were at least six 
new Sisterhoods founded on American 
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soil. There were the Mother Seton 
Sisters of Charity, the Sisters of Char- 
ity of Nazareth, the Sisters of Loretto 
at the Foot of the Cross, the Sisters 
of Our Lady of Mercy, the Sisters of 
Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary; 
but the eldest of these was not thirty- 
five years old and the numbers in the 
corhmunities too small to warrant ex- 
pansion. European sources had been 
exhausted and few Sisters were com- 
ing to America ; those established here 
were unable to meet the growing de- 
mands of a growing Church. 

In the early days of his activities in 
Michigan, Father Gillet had con- 
ducted a mission in Grosse Pointe, in 
a chapel on the grounds of a Mr. 
Renauld, a well-to-do-farmer. This 
mission lasted for eighteen days, dur- 
ing which time Father Gillet initiated 
Theresa, the little daughter of the 
household, into the devotion of the 
Angelus and taught her to practice it 
by ringing the chapel bell in the morn- 
ing, at noon and in the evening. 
Theresa afterwards, as Sister Celes- 
tine, delighted to tell that on the same 
occasion Father Gillet confided in her 
his search for Sisters and awakened 
in her heart the desire to consecrate 
her life to God in the education of 
little children. 

Father Gillet’s activities necessi- 
tated occasional visits to Baltimore, 
where he stressed to his superiors the 
need of more laborers and more finan- 
cial assistance, neither of which his 
superiors could supply. It was on one 
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of these visits that his charity impelled 
him to give a retreat to the Sisters of 
St. Charles, who had been seemingly 
abandoned by ecclesiastical authorities 
since the death of their founder, the 
saintly Father Joubert. Finding that 
two of the Sisters expressed an earn- 
est desire to belong to a regularly 
established Community, Father Gillet 
promised to send for them if plans 
which were taking shape in his mind 
should be realized. In the meantime, 


his quest for Sisters went on, but all 
his negotiations were, so far, fruitless. 


Makes Momentous Decision 


It was after one of his visits to 
Baltimore that the young apostle, re- 
turning to Monroe, made a momen- 
tous decisions: “Si, je ne trouve pas de 
Religieuses, jen fabriquerai’—“If I 
cannot find religious, I will make 
some.” Thus in November, 1845, 
with ecclesiastical approbation, Father 
Gillet sent for his candidates to come 
to Monroe to occupy a small log cabin 
near St. Anthony’s Church. The 
candidates from Baltimore, Mary 
Maxis and Ann Schaaf (Sister Teresa 
and Sister Ann of the Sisters of St. 
Charles), arrived a day after little 
Theresa Renauld, who in the company 
of her good father came first from 
Grosse Pointe to the tiny convent. 
Theresa, later Sister Celestine, gives 
a charming description of that mem- 
orable November tenth: 


We met after Mass on the tenth of 
November and joyfully walked together 
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to our long desired and humble home. 
We made up some kind of breakfast 
from the frugal fare provided us and 
our dearth of necessary cooking utensils. 
But we rejoiced in our poverty, know- 
ing that God would provide for us who 
had no other desire than to love and 
serve Him. 


We gathered up a few broken dishes, 
knives and forks, but the law of com- 
pensation was carried out to the letter, 
for she that had a cup had no saucer 
and she that had a spoon had no fork. 
Our furniture was in keeping with our 
surroundings, a small table, two chairs, 
a three-legged stool, and a bench. 

But the sacred memory of those early 
days has never faded away. The home 
was filled with life and love and light 
which no darkness overshadowed, no 
desolation made drear. 

Father Gillet took precautions to 
enclose the convent with a fence to 
screen his candidates from the eyes of 
the Americans on the other side of the 
Raisin River. He then set to work 
to provide a habit and a rule. The 
rule was based on his own Redemp- 
torist rule, modified to meet the con- 
ditions of the Sisters, and was 
approved by Bishop LeFevre on No- 
vember 28, 1845. The habit was an- 
other proposition and, in his direct 
way, he took the Sisters to Toledo 
to visit the French Sisters of Notre 
Dame, recently arrived from Belgium. 
He and his candidates were received 
graciously and given a pattern of the 
guimpe, band, bonnet and veil. Father 
Gillet added a scapular to the black 
habit and gave the little Community 
a name, Sisters of Providence. 


















Following a few weeks of intense 
cutting and sewing, the habits were 
ready and on November 30, 1845, 
with the consent of Bishop LeFevre, 
the habit of the new Congregation 
was bestowed privately by Father 
Gillet on Mary Maxis and Charlotte 
Ann Schaaf, the two candidates from 
Baltimore, who became respectively 
Sister Teresa and Sister Ann. In 
December, 1945, publicly in the pres- 
ence of St. Anthony’s congregation 
and many relatives and friends, the 
habit was given to Theresa Renauld 
in St. Anthony’s Church and Theresa 
became Sister Mary Celestine. 


Thus the young community, truly 
Sisters of Providence, got under way. 
Father Gillet’s plan for the education 
of the little ones began to take form. 
The house first occupied by the 
Fathers was remodeled and adapted 
to school purposes, and by Christmas, 
1845, an imposing prospectus setting 
forth a description of the school, now 
known as “The Young Ladies’ Acad- 
emy,” its plans for education and its 
fees, was in circulation. The school 
formally opened in January, 1846, 
with a votive Mass of the Holy Ghost 
in the former St. Anthony’s Church— 
now redecorated and beautified and 
dedicated to the Immaculate Concep- 
tion under the title Saint Mary’s. 

Father Gillet’s most sanguine hopes 
were surpassed. The newly adapted 
school was already inadequate to care 
for the number of children eager par- 
ents were bringing to its portals, and 
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to relieve the situation, it was hos- 
pitably decided that the youngest 
should be transferred to the Sisters’ 
lob cabin! Accommodations for older 
children, who could not be accom- 
modated in the school building in the 
neighborhood, were asked for among 
good families, so that all children 
whose homes were at a distance from 
the school would be in residence in 
or near the school to undergo prepa- 
ration for the reception of the Sacra- 
ments. Thus would the children be 
carefully and prayerfully prepared for 
the Sacraments and given, besides a 
good secular education, instructions in 
the catechism and bible history, which 
it was hoped they could carry back to 
their homes. 

Thus, in the poverty and obscurity 
of the western wilderness, was sown 
the seed of Catholic education, and 
the seed, nourished by the prayer and 
the sacrifice and devotion of Father 
Gillet and those early Sisters, has 
grown into a mighty tree, the branches 
of which have spread over the conti- 
nent. Within the year, plans were 
under way for the erection of a more 
commodious school house. Funds 
were forthcoming for furniture and 
equipment, postulants offered them- 
selves for the work, and high hopes 
were entertained for the future, when 
in September, 1847, Father Gillet 
was recalled to Baltimore. 

Thus the consolation of witnessing 
the gradual development of the com- 
munity was denied to the zealous 
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young founder. For the community 
it seemed the end of their strivings 
and sacrifices. Bereft of their guiding 
spirit, still in a formative state, with- 
out pattern for the future, poor and 
without resources—humanly speaking 
it would seem that the death knell of 
the aspirations of the little group had 
sounded. That it survived this trial 
as well as many subsequent contradic- 
tions proves surely that Father Gillet’s 
efforts to establish a teaching Com- 
munity in the great Northwest were 
indeed inspired by the Holy Ghost. 

To Father Gillet’s place was as- 
signed the Reverend Giles Smoulders, 
C.SS.R., and on the feast of Epiphany, 
1848, the new building having been 
completed, Father Smoulders blessed 
it and dedicated it to work of educa- 
tion under the patronage of Mary 
Immaculate. 


Tue Rewicious Hasir 

It has already been noted that the 
habit was designed with the assist- 
ance of the Sisters of Notre Dame, 
and that it resembled theirs in many 
respects. The scapular was added by 
Father Gillet and at first was of the 
same color as the habit, black. The 
present habit of the Sisters dates its 
evolution from December 8, 1847, 
when the scapular was changed from 
black to blue in honor of our Im- 
maculate Mother who, in 1846, had 
been declared Patroness of the United 
States, and on that same day, on the 
earnest solicitations of the Sisters, the 
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request presented by Father Smould- 
ers to Bishop LeFevre was granted, 
and the title, Sisters, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, was 
bestowed on the community, replacing 
its first name, Sisters of Providence. 
For seven years the Sisters wore the 
black habit and the blue scapular. 
By a remarkable coincidence, on De- 
cember 8, 1854, the very day of the 
promulgation of the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception by Pope Pius 
IX, Bishop LeFevre, again yielding 
to the repeated requests of the Sisters, 
changed the color of the habit itself 
from black to blue. The habit today 
is blue with a blue scapular. The 
head dress consists of a white bonnet 
covered with a white veil for the 
novice and a black veil for the pro- 
fessed Sister. The Sisters are some- 
times referred to as the “Blue Sisters.” 

Such were the lowly beginnings of 
the Sisters, Servants of the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary. In a few short 
years a young priest, newly arrived 
in the country, with no other asset 
than his thirst for souls, inspired a 
group of young women to take up the 
Cross and, renouncing the world by 
the three vows of poverty, chastity 
and obedience, to form a community 
in the sparsely settled lands of Michi- 
gan. These Sisters of Providence of 
the black habit became in time Sisters, 
Servants of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary of the blue habit. 


But even lowly beginnings are not 
without romance. “God moves in a 
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mysterious way His wonders to per- 
form.” The founder, Father Gillet, 
was withdrawn from Michigan for 
other work in his congregation in 
1847, less than two years after the 
inception of the little Community, 
and strange as it may seem, his Sisters 
were not to hear from him again for 
nearly half a century. 


On leaving Monroe, Father Gillet 
was engaged in several missions in the 
United States, but subsequently he 
was recalled to Europe. Here, with 
due permission, he was allowed to 
go whither his heart had been calling 
him for several years. He entered 
the Cistercian Monastery in Savoy 
and, in the oblivion of the cloister, 
Father Louis Florent Gillet, C.SS.R., 
became the unknown Father Marie 
Celestine, O.S.C. ... 

Such, in brief, is the story of the 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, their humble begin- 
nings, their sorrows, their joys! God 
blessed the work of His Providence, 
so that today the congregation reaches 
out to thousands of children in schools 
from kindergarten to college; hospi- 
tals, orphanages, nurseries, foundling 
homes are administered by them and 
always and above all else, 

The work especially dear to this 

community is the preparation of 

children and adults for the recep- 
tion of the Sacraments. 

The patrons of the community are 
—under Our Blessed Lord Himself— 
Mary, Joseph, Alphonsus, and The- 
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resa; our chief devotions are directed 
to the Most Blessed Sacrament, to the 
Infant Jesus, and, of course, to our 
Blessed Lady under her many titles, 
particularly that of her Immaculate 
Conception, and to St. Joseph. 


But the primary end of the institute 
is as old as religious life itself; it was 
expressed so clearly by our Divine 
Lord to that lovable young man who 
asked the Master what was still want- 
ing to his perfection, since he had 
kept all the commandments from his 
youth. And Jesus said to him: “If 
thou wilt be perfect, go, sell what 
thou hast and give to the poor and 
come follow Me.” The primary end 
of the institute is, therefore, “the 
sanctification of its members by the 
patience of the three vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience.” 

Today, we the living, pause on the 
road at the hundredth milestone to 
lovingly salute and humbly pay trib- 
ute to all our Sisters who, having ful- 
filled their obedience, have gone to 
claim their eternal reward. Espe- 
cially do we salute in this Centennial 
Year those brave “first Sisters” who, 
under God, by their undaunted cour- 
age, grim perseverance and unshaken 
faith in Divine Providence nurtured 
the little community of Father Gillet’s 
zeal, giving it of their courage and 
strength and spirit of sacrifice so that 
having weathered the storms of its 
first hundred years, in 1945 it looks 
forward prayerfully and hopefully to 
the dawning of another century. 
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Papat ABDICATIONS 

Have any of the Popes resigned 
the papal office; and if so, how many? 

The first Pope known to have ab- 
dicated was Theophylact, son of the 
Count of Tusculum, who was known 
as Benedict IX. He is said to have 
been twelve years old at his consecra- 
tion. But this is probably just so 
much nonsense, because competent his- 
torians are of the opinion that he was 
at least twenty years of age. He 


reigned from 1032 to 1044, and his 
pontificate was mixed up with that of 


the anti-pope Sylvester III. His 
career was not altogether edifying, 
and he was succeeded by the Arch- 
presbyter John Gratian, who assumed 
the title of Gregory VI. This Pope 
was accused of obtaining the papacy 
by simony and, after a reign of two 
years, in 1046 he resigned all claims 
to the Roman See. The Council of 
Sutri, which met in 1046, issued a 
statement that both these Popes were 
declared to have been deposed. 

But there is no questioning about 
the resignation of Pope Saint Celes- 
tine V, a humble Benedictine monk, 
Peter Morrone by name, who lived as 
a hermit in a mountain cave in Italy. 
Now this Pope tried hard to escape 
his election, which was proposed on 
account of his sanctity. But his pro- 


testations were in vain, and the Kings 
of Naples and Hungary persuaded 
him to accept the high office, which 
he did in 1294. But he was not happy 
in the arduous“ duties of his pontifi- 
cate, and on December 13, 1294, he 
assembled the Cardinals, and after 
reading a Papal Bull which declared 
the Abdication of a Pope to be lawful 
in certain circumstances, he resigned 
the papacy in the presence of the Car- 
dinals, and returned to his mountain 
hermitage as a simple monk. 

Angelo Corrario was elected Pope 
on November 30, 1406, taking the 
title of Gregory XII. He was nearly 
eighty years old when elected, and 
the Schism of the West was still in 
progress and the anti-pope Benedict 
XIII claimed the papacy. Gregory 
XII reigned for only three years and 
resigned in 1409. He died in 1415 
and was buried in the Cathedral of 
Recanati. 

Now the Pope, having no superior, 
does not hand in his resignation to 
some authoritative body. He simply 
makes a statement, or possibly issues 
a document to the College of Cardi- 
nals that the Holy See is vacant and 
that a Conclave may be assembled to 
elect a new Pope. There is no hier- 
archical body with the power to accept 
or reject a papal abdication. “The 
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Pope merely declares that he has re- 
signed the supreme pontificate, and 
the Holy See is vacant from that mo- 
ment. Nothing more is necessary to 
complete the papal abdication. 


PARADISE 


What are we to understand by the 
name Paradise? Does it mean the 
same as Heaven? 

Actually Paradise, which is a Greek 
word, means the park or pleasure 
grounds surrounding the palace of 
the king. And transformed into 


Christian and Catholic terms it has 
not altogether lost part of that 
meaning. 

If we think of the Presence of God 
as being the palace of the king, then 


Paradise would mean a palace or state 
that was a happy and blissful condi- 
tion, but was not entirely and actu- 
ally Heaven or the enjoyment of the 
complete Beatific Vision of God. 

Let us see what Holy Scripture has 
to tell us about Paradise. 

You will recall that the Penitent 
Thief on Calvary said to Our Lord: 
“Lord, remember me when thou com- 
est into thy kingdom.” And what did 
the Divine Saviour say? He said: 
“Amen I say to thee, this day thou 
shalt be with Me in Paradise.” 
(Luke 23, 43). 

Now it is clear from all evidence 
that the Divine Saviour was not yet 
ascended into Heaven, so His promise 
made to the Penitent Thief meant 
something short of Heaven. For 
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what Our Lord meant that penitent 
to understand was the Limbo of the 
Just, that place or state in which the 
souls of the just were at rest until the 
Ascension of Our Lord into Heaven 
opened the celestial abode to them. 
This is clear from the Gospel of 
St. John, chap. 20, v. 17, when after 
the Resurrection Christ said to Mary 
Magdalene: “Do not touch me, for 
I have not yet ascended to my Father.” 
Of course the word Paradise is 
very frequently used as meaning the 
same as Heaven: but strictly speaking, 
Paradise conveys a meaning of some- 
thing short of actual Heaven. 
When Our Lord promised the 
Penitent Thief that he should be with 
Him that day in Paradise, He did 
not intend that he should be with 
Him that day in Heaven. For whilst 
the promised Paradise meant that 
the penitent should go with the soul 
of Christ to that Limbo where the 
just were to enjoy briefly the Beatific 
Vision in the Presence of Christ, it 
did not mean Heaven, where, with 
the angels and saints, the just and 
redeemed enjoy for all eternity the 
Beatific Vision of God Himself. 


Devi. WorsHIP 


Is it true that there are persons 
who worship the Devil? 

Yes, it is indeed quite true. But 
you must distinguish between two 
aspects of worship—if you can call 
it that. 

There are the gods of the heathen; 
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there is the black magic practised by 
the witch doctors in certain parts of 
Africa and other continents; there 
are also, or were, persons of the white 
race who practised witchcraft; all of 
them apparently possessing some kind 
of preternatural 
from the source of all evil. 


These persons practised their dia- 
bolical arts more or less in ignorance. 
The heathen who worship strange 
gods sometimes know no better, and 
the witch doctors and practitioners of 
black magic may be placed in the same 
category, as well as most of those who 
indulged in witchcraft. 

But there is another kind of devil 
worship which is deliberately and wil- 
fully directed against the Supreme and 
Almighty God. Persons who practise 
it—their number is unknown and they 
cannot be definitely located—are, so 
far as is known, of a more or less high 
intellectual order, and they deliber- 
ately choose supreme evil to be their 
supreme good. 

This is rather difficult to explain in 
simple terms. It is not atheism, for 
atheism professes to believe that there 
isno God. But intellectual diabola- 
try does not, or apparently does not, 
deny that there is a God. It takes the 
position that God is not the Supreme 
Good, but that Evil is. And so they 
worship the Devil or Satan as the ob- 
ject of their greatest religious devo- 
tion, which is the highest desire of 
Satan who wishes above all things that 
mankind should give to him the wor- 
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ship reserved to Almighty God alone. 

“All these things will I give thee, 
if thou wilt fall down and worship 
me.” ‘That was Satan’s temptation to 
Our Lord, and that is devil worship 
pure and simple, or, rather, impure 


and diabolical. 


SancTuaRY LAMP 


Is there any ancient tradition of 
the Church which orders the burning 
of a sanctuary light before the taber- 
nacle in which the Blessed Sacrament 
is reserved? 

That is not altogether an easy 
historical question to answer. The 
custom of a perpetual light is in itself, 
very ancient, for in Exodus X XVII, 
vv. 20-21, the command of God (and 
the Old Testament is the inspired 
Word of God) says: 

Command the children of Israel that 
they bring thee the purest oil of the olives, 
and beaten with a pestle: that a lamp 
may burn always in the tabernacle of the 
testimony, without the veil that hangs 
before the testimony. And Aaron or his 
sons shall order it, that it may give light 
before the Lord until the morning. It 
shall be a perpetual observance through- 


out their successions among the children 
of Israel. 


That, as you will readily see, is 
ancient evidence that the burning of 
a light before the tabernacle goes 
back to very early days, though of 
course the lamp did not burn before 
the Blessed Sacrament, but before the 
tabernacle of God’s revelation to the 
religion of His Chosen People. ~ 

But the idea prevailed after the 
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Christian dispensation, when the 
Faithful introduced the custom of 
maintaining a perpetual light before 
the relic or body of a martyr or saint 
as a sign of Catholic devotion and 
honor. 

However, there seems to have 
been no universal obligation of main- 
taining a perpetual light before the 
tabernacle where the Blessed Sacra- 
ment was reserved until about the 
16th century. 

The Benedictine Abbot Eustace of 
Fleay, in France, inaugurated a 
movement in France and England for 
the use of the sanctuary lamp about 


the year 1200, and the Synod of Wor- 
cester in England, 1240, ordained 
that a sanctuary lamp should burn 
before the Blessed Sacrament. But 
an exemption was allowed to poorer 
churches, which might not be able to 
afford the cost—for the decree pro- 
vided that only the purest olive oil 
should be used in the sanctuary lamp. 


But the Code of Canon Law now 
ordains that at least one lamp shall 
burn continuously before a tabernacle 
in which the Blessed Sacrament is re- 
served, and this same law prescribes 
either pure olive oil or beeswax. 
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